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SECRETARY’S REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP 


1. Members of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South and Subscribers to the CLassicaL JOURNAL 
within the territory of the Association. 


April 1, 1924 March 17, 1923 

Memb. Stu. Sub. Tot. Memb. Sub. Tot. 
Alabama 29 0 8 37 30 8 38 
Arkansas 33 0 5 38 33 2 35 
Colorado 63 2 16 81 64 14 78 
Florida 30 0 10 40 29 7 36 
Georgia 59 0 9 68 60 5 65 
Illinois 379 11 82 472 384 58 442 
Indiana 284 5 47 336 279 40 319 
Iowa 170 30 22 222 171 13 184 
Kansas 106 14 31 151 112 19 131 
Kentucky 62 19 83 59 17 76 
Louisana 43 0 8 51 38 & 46 
Michigan 192 36 64 292 192 45 237 
Minnesota 61 0 15 76 65 20 85 
Mississippi 48 4 11 63 60 & 68 
Missouri 138 0 35 173 130 24 154 
Nebraska 112 0 13 125 90 12 102 
New Mexico 9 0 l 10 8 1 9 
North Carolina 61 1 2) 71 60 10 70 
North Dakota 31 0 0 31 27 l 28 
Ohio 550 25 49 624 431 42 473 
Oklahoma 50 0 12 62 41 13 54 
South Carolina 28 5 12 45 24 7 31 
South Dakota 41 0 14 55 31 7 38 
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Tennessee 74 3 13 90 82 7 89 
Texas 145 2 36 183 148 29 177 
Utah 12 0 0 12 9 0 9 
Virginia 66 0 12 78 73 9 82 
West Virginia 34 0 7 41 36 2 38 
Wisconsin 121 8 23 152 110 17 127 
Wyoming 9 0 4 13 11 2 13 
Ontario 12 0 0 12 
Out of Territory 58 0 30 88 54 31 85 
3110 148 617 3875 2941 478 3419 


2. The members of the Classical Associations of the New 
England States, of the Atlantic States and of the Pacific States 
receive the CLASSICAL JOURNAL at the same rate allowed the mem- 
bers of our own Association. There is in addition a considerable 
number of subscribers outside the territory of the Association. 
The following summary indicates the total circulation of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL as reported at the last annual meeting: 


April 1,1924 Mar. 17, 1923 
Members of the Classical Association 


of the Middle West & South__.__----- 3110 2956* 
A ee 148 
Members of other Associations 

receiving the JoURNAL................. 898 855 
a i a cl 932 733 

Total members and subscribers_____- 5088 4544 

Members of the Association not 

receiving the JoOURNAL_~-----~-------- 12 16 





Total circulation of the CLASSICAL 


NN Wisin te tncntticpctinnitiieiiaiiadinaetain 5076 4528 


* Including student members. 


SuPPLY AND DEMAND 


The folder of a large mid-western teachers’ agency which came 
to hand recently contains some most interesting and valuable 
information, the more valuable because it is given merely as a 
fact, entirely without bias in favor of Latin. The facts, selected 
from statements with reference to other departments, are: 
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1. In 1924, 330 requests were received by this agency for 
high school teachers of Latin and some other subject. This is 
the largest number of requests in any department with the single 
exception of science, for which there were 470 requests. 

2. Teachers of Latin are in such demand that for many years 
to come the demand will be very good. This, next to music, is 
the best field for both men and women degree teachers. 

The above statements should be very heartening to teachers of 
Latin and all who are interested in the classics. Listen, how- 
ever, to a timely word of warning. The demand for any market- 
able article depends not alone upon the available amount of that 
article, but, if the demand is to continue, upon the excellence of 
the quality of the article. Let us see to it that a supply of good 
teachers of Latin is offered to meet the demand. Any other 
procedure will inevitably lessen the demand. 














THE REPORT OF THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION: 
AIMS AND CONTENT OF THE FOUR YEAR COURSE’ 





By GonzaLez Lopcr 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





It would appear to be self-evident that in any properly or- 
ganized high school the course of study in any subject would 
depend on the aim and purpose of the school itself and on the 
manner and degree in which the study of any particular subject 
would contribute to that aim. It is true that certain foundations 
would have to be assumed as in the case of any structure, but 
these would presumably already have been laid in the lower 
schools, and the high school would be regarded as a kind of 
finishing school, as it is in reality for the large majority of those 
who enter it. 

This general principle of the adaptability of the particular 
subject to the general aim of the school suffers certain modifi- 
cations imposed by the evolution of the high school and by the 
gathering weight of tradition, to which most organizers will 
always give due weight, so that the continuity of the develop- 
ment of our civilization may not be disturbed in the minds of 
the young. 

This has always been so. We need not go back to the Roman 
schools to prove that training has always been adapted to specific 
aims. It was certainly the case in the organization of the schools 
of the Middle Ages, and we can see the working of the principle 
up to the present day. 

In general, too, it may be said that the school has always had 
a practical aim. Of course the term “practical” requires defi- 
nition, and should not be restricted to the more evident practices 

1 The crucial problem in the teaching of Latin today is found in the public 
high school with a course of four years. This paper is, therefore, concerned 
with that alone. The work in private schools is on a different footing, while 


the organization of the junior high school is not as yet fully developed. 
The recommendations in this report apply equally to the private schools. 
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of life that lead immediately to the earning of a livelihood. 
Every study is “practical” if it helps in any way to the develop- 
ment of that ideal of ancient and modern thinkers, the mens sana 
in corpore sano, for it is just this mens sana which is absolutely 
essential for the successful prosecution of any subject to which 
a man may devote himself. 

After the Revival of Learning, Latin was studied for two 
purposes: to give the educated man control of the medium in 
which all knowledge was contained, and in which the educated 
world held communication, and to develop scholars in the lan- 
guage of the Romans. The training was especially adapted to 
these ends. Future scholars were required to imitate with the 
most scrupulous exactness the best Latin models, predominantly 
Cicero, while in the case of the man of the world oral instruction, 
phrase books, easy reading, often written for the occasion, selec- 
tions from a large range of Latin authors, gave the material for 
the acquisition of a colloquial command of the language. 

As time went on the multiplication of human interests, the 
broadening of knowledge gradually resulted in demands for 
better instruction in the vernacular and for the inclusion of new 
subjects in the curriculum. The grip that Latin had was, how- 
ever, difficult to relax, and for generations, long after Latin had 
ceased to be the medium of communication and culture, it held 
its supreme place in the training of the educated man. ‘This 
“dead hand” was still very strong when our New England 
fathers founded their first public school, the Boston Latin school, 
and we are all familiar with the long struggle in England itself 
to modernize the great universities, a struggle which is not yet 
concluded. The greatness of the role played by Latin in our 
colonial period is very evident from the earliest course of study 
in the Boston Latin school that I have been able to find, that 
of the year 1789, in which the training is exclusively Latin and 
Greek (grammar, Testament and Homer in the third and fourth 
years), and the rapid broadening of outlook after the nation 
became established is clearly shown in the course as announced 
in 1826, where English, Arithmetic and Algebra, Geography, 
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History and the Constitution of the United States and of Massa- 
chusetts have found place. 

During this whole period Latin was taught and studied as 
Latin, that is, what was contained in the Latin read was of much 
less importance than the Latin itself. Of course, in studying 
Latin the pupil read ancient history, oratory, poetry, but while 
the meaning was fully demanded, the real aim was dexterity 
in using the medium, and the “making of Latin” as well as the 
-writing of Latin verse was much emphasized. 

As the instruction in Latin became more and more formal, 
it became increasingly more narrow, and since Latin was the 
end in itself, the idea of purity in Latin came to be all-important 
in the choice of authors read. Why read Curtius if the style 
of Curtius was open to criticism as not being the best? Why 
read Sallust if his archaisms were going to interfere with the 
purity of the pupil’s style? Pushed to its extreme this idea meant 
the restriction of the authors read to those of the Golden Age, 
and this extreme was finally reached in the latter half of the last 
century when the normal curriculum was restricted to Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil. Cicero and Vergil had almost always been 
read, though Vergil much less than Cicero, but in addition 
Aesop, Eutropius, Sallust, Terence, Ovid had had much con- 
sideration and Curtius was not unknown. It is _interest- 
ing that Caesar is a later comer in the list. He appears in the 
Latin school program of 1789, but must at that time have been 
a recent addition for the requirements for admission to Harvard 
and Yale do not include Caesar until some years later, so far 
as I can learn. The first demand for Caesar is in the announce- 
ment of Columbia for 1785, where we read: “‘no candidate shall 
be admitted into the College, after the second Tuesday in April, 
1786, unless he shall be able to render into English Caesar’s 
Commentaries of the Gallic War; the four Orations of Cicero 
against Catiline; the four first books of Vergil’s Aeneid..... 
and to turn English into grammatical Latin. ... . ” At Prince- 
ton Sallust and Caesar’s Commentaries were substituted for 
Tully’s Orations in 1794. 
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By the beginning of the last century, in spite of the intrusion 
of other subjects upon the ground previously held exclusively 
by the classics, most teachers had come to take Latin and Greek 
for granted as fundamental elements in secondary education. 
All educated people had had much training in these languages, 
and even a rudimentary knowledge of them was regarded as 
qualifying the possessor to teach them. As a consequence this 
teaching had become bald in the extreme. Many of the teachers 
had little if any fitness for teaching. There were no satisfactory 
textbooks. The teaching was restricted almost entirely to gram- 
matical drill in which the author was little more than the corpus 
vile for grammatical dissection. The reading was supplemented by 
exercises in writing Latin, in which Cicero was the exclusive 
model, and every word, form or construction that appeared in 
Latin after 40 B. c. was regarded as beneath consideration. In- 
terpretation of subject matter, discussion of the larger values 
of the content, parallels with modern literature, influence of 
ancient thought upon modern views, etc., must have been pro- 
vided by a few choice teachers at all times. That this was the 
case in England is evident from the many pictures of English 
school life that appear in literature, and “old Greek” was not the 
only genuine humanist among American teachers. But for the 
rank and file “gerund-grinding’”’ was the be-all and end-all of 
classical study. . 

Rumblings of criticism began to be heard shortly after our 
Civil War, when our civilization was upon the point of change to 
industrialism, and with Charles Francis Adams’ famous on- 
slaught “A College Fetich,” the war on the classical domination 
may be said to have been fairly launched. For the first time 
the aims and the value of classical instruction were brought ser- 
iously into question, and the question became even more insistent 
as the years passed, finally culminating in the total denial both 
of value and performance in Flexner’s “Modern School.” 

Under this flood of attack, of which a good deal was preju- 
diced, not a little malicious, the classical teachers set themselves 
with great bewilderment to formulate their aims and to defend 
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their practice. At first the only defense made was the claim 
that classical study was valuable in itself by reason of the disci- 
pline of the mind involved. This claim was not based on any 
definite evidence and was received with a hoot of derision by 
their opponents. Later when the new psychology came forward 
with a complete denial of the possibility of general discipline, 
the classical defense was commonly regarded, even among teach- 
ers, as untenable. 

Forced to change their ground, the classicists began rather be- 
latedly to examine the substance itself of what they were teach- 
ing, and in this way a large number of implicit aims and values 
have been discovered and formulated. 

The offer of the General Education Board to finance an ex- 
haustive investigation of the classical teaching of the country 
furnished an opportunity to test the aims already formulated, 
and to ascertain the views of the most progressive thinkers of 
the country as to the value and possibilities of classical instruc- 
tion. This opportunity has been eagerly embraced and the re- 
sults are now at hand in this report. They are not an a priori 
pronouncement of special pleaders, but are based on scientific 
investigation and a resolute determination to draw conclusions 
only from ascertained facts. 

The Objectives of the teaching of Latin are formulated on 
page 79 thus: 

I. Immediate Objective. Progressive development of power to 
read and understand Latin. This involves an increasing mastery of 
the elements of language, namely, vocabulary, forms, and syntax. 
The relative emphasis to be attached to these elements year by year 
will depend upon the contribution they make to the ability to read 
and understand Latin or to the attainment of certain of the ultimate 
objectives. 

II. Ultimate Objectives. First Year. 1. Increased understand- 
ing of those elements in English which are related to Latin. 2. In- 
creased ability to read, speak and write English. 3. Development 
of an historical and cultural background. 4. Development of cor- 
rect mental habits. 5. Development of right attitudes toward social 
situations. 6. Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 
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7. Elementary knowledge of the simpler principles of language 


structure. 
The objectives for the second year are the same. In the third 


year number 1 sinks to the fourth place and “Development of 
literary appreciation” takes the place of 7. In the fourth year 
“Improvement in the literary style of the pupil’s written English” 
takes the place of “Increased ability to learn foreign languages.” 

This authoritative statement of the objectives or aims in teach- 
ing Latin is perhaps the most important result of this whole 
investigation. We have now for the first time the consensus of 
opinion of the most progressive teachers in the country. We 
have the distinct and authoritative recognition and statement 
of the fact that the study of Latin is in the highest sense educa- 
tional since it looks both to the disciplinary training of the mind 
and to the cultural training of the spirit. This statement can 
not fail to challenge the careful consideration of all serious and 
unprejudiced students of education. 

The division into immediate or primary and ultimate or sec- 
ondary objectives is in every respect sound. The expert use 
of any tool, even an intellectual one, is the result of discipline 
and the best results in any craft are possible only to the one most 
expert in handling his tool. Therefore if any of the ultimate 
objectives are to be reached the pupil must know Latin. The 
suggestion has frequently been made, especially, but not ex- 
clusively by opponents of classical training, that many of these 
ultimate or cultural objectives may be attained without the rigor- 
orous discipline required in the study of the language, that is, 
through the medium of translations. This report recognizes no 
_ such possibility. It is undoubtedly true that some knowledge of 
ancient life, history and formulated thought, can be gained re- 
motely from translations, but at most it is a dim and far-off 
glimpse of the spirit that can thus be obtained, and it is the 
classical spirit that has made us alive, and the facts of ancient 
thought and action are only explicable through an understanding 
of this spirit. It is in the language only that the key to these 
mysteries lies hidden. 
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To obtain the ability to read Latin is difficult. All teachers 
know that there is no royal road to this knowledge. Nor can 
it be gained in a brief period, or by short cuts, or under un- 
favorable conditions. Time, and then more time, is necessary, 
and the best of teaching, and such class-room conditions as will 
admit of attention to individuals. So the immediate aim is also 
a continuing one. It is dominant throughout the whole course. 
Emphasis on the different elements that contribute to it may 
vary from year to year, but it is never to be left out of view. The 
attention given to the ultimate objectives will undoubtedly stim- 
ulate, attract and interpret this more technical work, it will in- 
form it throughout with interest, but it must never submerge it, 
for the realization of these aims is dependent upon it. 

The other objectives, while designated “ultimate” are, strictly 
speaking, rather to be regarded as concomitant. From the very 
first day of teaching they are in process of realization. It is 
true that some are better furthered at one time than at another, 
but no one of them is ever entirely obscured. Thus, develop- 
ment of correct mental habits is a part of the teaching of every 
lesson, and increased ability to learn modern languages does not 
cease to be promoted after the third year. In the nature of 
things, however, special attention can not be given to all at 
once, and it is a fact that some belong or seem to belong to par- 
ticular years. Thus the study of the relation of Latin to English 
comes more naturally early in the course. 

If the ultimate objectives are to be kept steadily in view, and 
the immediate objective is to be attained, it is evident that the 
amount formerly read must be lessened, and that the rate of 
progress in learning the essentials, which used formerly to be 
all included in the first year, must also be diminished. This 
would defer the reading of a Latin author to some time later 
than the third semester. It would also involve a more pro- 
nounced effort to enlarge the amount of easier reading in the 
early part of the course. 

The course of study as recommended in the Report takes up 
the four elements of vocabulary, forms, syntax and reading ma- 
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terial. The recommendations as to vocabulary, forms, and syn- 
tax do not differ greatly from the practice of recent years in 
most schools, and are based on the knowledge of the relative 
frequency of these elements as shown by the various studies 
of the last twenty years. Some important studies in vocabulary 
were made under the direction of the investigation itself, but 
the detailed result of these is not yet available. 

The most important of the recommendations concerns the 


reading content, which is as follows (pp. 144-151): 

First Semester. Not less than 15 pages of continuous easy Latin 
selected in accordance with the criteria already defined. This ma- 
terial may be selected from one or more beginners’ books supple- 
mented by selections from such readers as . . . (here follows a list 
of 7 reading books, all English publications). 

Second Semester. Not less than 25 pages of continuous easy 
Latin of somewhat greater difficulty than that read in the first se- 
mester . . . selected as above (here follows a list of 14 reading 
books, of which 9 are English publications, one the Vulgate, and 
the remaining 4 American). 

Third Semester. Not less than 40 pages of continuous easy made 
or adapted Latin selected as above (here follows a list of 40 reading 
books, of which 23 are English publications, of which a number, being 
issued by Macmillan, Oxford University, and Longmans, are avail- 
able to American teachers. These books vary from modern material 
to selections of ancient material, adaptions of Livy, Caesar, Eutro- 
pius, including also the Viri Romae).? 

Fourth Semester. An amount of classical Latin equivalent to 
not less than 35 pages of Teubner text selected . . . from Gellius, 
Caesar complete, Eutropius, Nepos, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Phae- 
drus, Curtius, Terence’s Phormio, and Valerius Maximus. Or the 
reading may be selected from such collections as .. . (here follows 

2To the list given should be added the following, which have appeared 
since the Report was adopted: 

Easy Oral Latin: A Series of Episodes in Latin and a Latin Play. By 
P. J. Downing. Part I. New York. The author. 1924. 

Three Short Latin Plays Based on the Helvetian War. By P. J. Downing. 
New York. The author. 1924. 

Ad Alpes: A Story of Roman Life. By Herbert C. Nutting. Berkeley, 
University of California Press. 1923. This story is designed to be read as 
a preliminary to the Cicero year. 
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a list of 7 collections of classical material, of which only one is an 
American publication). 

Teachers who wish to take up the reading of classical Latin in 
the third semester should substitute the equivalent of not less than 
15 pages of Teubner text selected from the authors and works listed 
under the recommendations for the fourth semester. On the other 
hand teachers who wish to continue the use of made or adapted 
Latin during the fourth semester should read 70 pages selected from 
such readers as those listed under the recommendations for the third 
semester. 

Fifth and Sixth Semesters. An amount of classical Latin equiv- 
alent to not less than 60 pages of Teubner text selected . . . from 
such authors and works as Caesar complete, Cicero’s Orations (12 
in number), Cicero’s select Letters, Cicero’s Essays (Sen. Am., Off. 
III., Fin. I and II), Nepos, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Pliny’s select 
Letters, Sallust complete, Terence, Phormio, Vergil, Aen. I-VI. Or 
the reading may be selected wholly or in part from such collections 
as those listed under the fourth semester, to which are added two 
other Oxford anthologies. 

Seventh and Eighth Semesters. An amount of classical Latin 
equivalent to not less than 100 pages of Teubner text selected ... 
from such authors and works as Cicero’s Orations, Letters and Es- 
says (see above), Catullus’ selected poems, Horaces selected Odes, 
Livy, selections, Ovid, Met., Tristia, Her., Fasti, Plautus, Capt., 
Terence, Andria, Vergil, Aeneid, Bucolics and Georgics. Or the 
readings may be selected wholly or in part from such collections as 
those listed under the fifth and sixth semesters. 

These recommendations are all startling, but the most striking 
change, from the teacher’s point of view, is the decrease in the 
amount of classical Latin required. At present the standard 
course requires in Teubner pages, 80 pages of Caesar, 82 pages of 
Cicero and 128 pages of Vergil, in all 290 pages. If the reading 
of classical Latin is begun with the beginning of the third se- 
mester, as some teachers will want to do, the total amount under 
the new order will be 210 pages, a decrease of 25%. Surely if 
we are to hold our heads up at all, we could hardly do less than 
that. But even more significant is the fact that the old re- 
striction to three authors, which was based on the idea that 
an intensive study of a few authors was better than a discursive 
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study of a lot of fragments, has been completely abandoned, and 
the teacher is at liberty to draw all his reading from anthologies 
during the whole course. Such a momentous change would 
seem to need defense. The exciting cause is to be found in the 
great disfavor into which Caesar had fallen in the minds of many 
teachers. Caesar has been commonly required for the whole 
second year. The amount was the first four books. To many 
teachers and to more pupils, this constituted a condition of bond- 
age that was almost unendurable. The slow rate of progress, the 
unvarying type of narrative, the perpetual drill in syntax made 
life a burden for all. As for the story, that was submerged under 
a mass of details. No wonder that pupils cried for relief and fer- 
vently asserted that if they succeeded in getting through the 
year they would turn their backs on Latin forever. This was 
the indictment. Many conscientous teachers subscribed to it. 
The deferral of Caesar until the fourth semester merely put off 
the evil, but did not obviate it. The remedy that they suggested 
was to substitute other reading, preferably short selections, each 
complete in itself, so that interest could be maintained both by 
completeness of story and by variety of topic. Older teachers 
will remember the report of the Committee of Twelve, published 
in 1898, in which, while the period of infancy was not prolonged, 
a complete substitution was suggested for Caesar. They will 
also remember how the publishers made haste to meet the sug- 
gestion by producing Second Year Readers, and how the teachers 
as a rule perversely continued to read their Caesar. In fact, I 
doubt seriously whether the Caesarian difficulty was true, or at 
least not exaggerated. Many critics, even Professor Bennett 
himself, have testified that pupils, especially boys, find Caesar 
interesting, in spite of the drill and apparent monotony. I have 
myself seen classes in Caesar alive with interest, and classes of 
girls at that. But whence came this interest? It came from 
a consideration not so much of the language (which was not ne- 
glected), but of the content, from a study of the man and his 
work, from a visualization of the human beings described and 
of their feelings and experiences, in other words, from a rational 
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study of Caesar’s story. All critics are agreed that this method 
of interpretation should be followed in all teaching of Latin. It 
would appear, if this is true, that for pupils to find Caesar un- 
interesting involves a criticism of the teacher, rather than of 
Caesar. But, of course, the question of what will interest pupils 
is not an easy one, and if any large number of teachers do ac- 
tually believe that frequent change of topic relieves monotony, 
they should have the power to arrange their work accordingly. 
Such was the view of the committee, and they seem to have acted 
wisely in their recommendation. 

The objections raised to Caesar do not apply to the same ex- 
tent to Cicero or to Vergil. The orations are complete in them- 
selves, and the books of Vergil are more or less independent. 
Then too the rate of progress is by this time greater. Still 
some teachers may be more successful with shorter units of 
reading even in the third and fourth years, and for these the 
opportunity should be provided. It is however to be remembered 
that in many cases the brevity of the short piece connotes trivi- 
ality, and pupils usually resent continuous triviality. It is the 
glory of youth that this is so. Possibly the campaigns of Caesar 
are too long for the second year, but this difficulty can easily be 
met by judicious excision. The passages in indirect discourse 
are trying, but as these passages do not constitute but only moti- 
vate the narrative, the best practice now omits or paraphrases 
them. With such treatment Caesar still is likely to be the choice 
of teachers. The case of Cicero and Vergil is in general similar. 

The Report suggests the beginning of classical reading with 
the beginning of the fourth semester. This is not novel. Simi- 
lar recommendations have been made for these many years, and 
in many quarters have been adopted in the syllabi of school sys- 
tems, as in New York state and City. The suggestion is 
thoroughly sound. We can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the first year in high school is not what it was fifty years ago. 
The general range of intelligence is probably lower, or at least 
the qualifications for study. This is due to the changing pupil- 
body, the large number of foreign children with inadequate 
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command of English, and the larger number of children without 
the background and tradition of culture that the earlier pupil- 
body was apt to have. Extra-curricular activities also make a 
serious inroad upon the time that formerly was devoted to study. 
In fact in many schools it seems that the intellectual work of the 
school is distinctly subordinate to the work on the playground 
and in the gymnasium. A lengthening of the “period of in- 
fancy” was therefore inevitable. But merely lengthening the 
period would not in itself develop in the pupils a greater power 
to read Latin. This could only be done by definite attention to 
this aim and by more practice in actual reading. But the ma- 
terial for such practice was sadly lacking. Classical Latin fur- 
nishes very little help. What of made Latin? As has been re- 
marked above, the hardening of the curriculum during the last 
century carried with it a wave of Latin purism which led to the 
exclusion of practically everything later than 40 B.C. from the 
curriculum. The taboo on silver Latin was gradually extended 
to made Latin which was prohibited after the earliest lessons. 
The collections which had done such good service in earlier 
times had fallen into disuse. Even the Viri Romae had disap- 
peared, to suffer but a fleeting revival in the nineties. The only 
book that had any vogue at all was Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles, and 
that was particularly commended for the classical tone of its 
Latinity. A reaction had been gradually making headway against 
this purism in England, which indeed had never succumbed to 
it as did we in America, and under the additional stimulus of 
the Direct Method movement, the activity in the preparation 
of easy Latin reading material has been during the last twenty 
years phenomenal. The Report lists all the material available 
for easy reading outside of that contained in the various be- 
ginners’ books in use in this country. As indicated the great 
majority of these are English publications, and it is noteworthy 
that a continuous stream continues to pour from the English 
presses. Most of these are issued by the Oxford Press, Macmil- 
lan, the Cambridge press, and Longmans and are thus easily 
obtainable here, while the others can be imported without much 
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delay. It is also remarkable how cheap the most of them are. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that the books are small and 
contain but little matter. We have in this country become so 
accustomed to large and elaborate textbooks, sold at a ridicu- 
lously low price, compared with the cost of production, that we 
are hardly prepared for the use of a larger number of small 
books, each containing a small amount of material. But it is 
likely that if this Report finds general acceptance our publishers 
will soon meet the situation. 

At the same time it must be remarked that the most of the 
English books are not graded according to our views. Exami- 
nation of many shows that passages of considerable difficulty 
sometimes occur in the midst of simple material. Our teachers 
will therefore have to pick and choose in ordef to meet their 
needs. But the large number of books makes this choice com- 
paratively easy. 

Another difficulty in using this new material is the system of 
free text books widely in use in this country, and likely to be 
even further extended. It is much simpler to have all the material 
for a year’s work included within the covers of one book than 
to use several. It is also cheaper. Accordingly the movement 
in the production of Latin text books has been all in that direc- 
tion in recent years. The newest text-books in Cicero include 
the work of prose-composition for the year, as well as the con- 
densed grammar that we have already become familiar with. 
Our educational authorities themselves will have to be educated 
to a new procedure. This has been done already in the case of 
English, and should cause but little trouble. 

For a considerable time these reading books will have to be 
used as supplementary to the beginners’ book employed. Various 
reasons will compel this. The beginners’ book is systematically 
arranged. It takes account of American conditions. It orders 
its emphasis according to the recent studies in the educational 
value of vocabulary and syntax. It contains enough material 
for the year or sesqui-year that is to be devoted to the elementary 
work. It is prepared to help the teacher as well as the pupil. 
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It is, in fine, fool-proof. So long as 25% of the 22,500 teachers 
of Latin in the country have not studied Latin beyond the high- 
school period, it is of vital importance that these teachers should 
have books to use that will produce results almost in spite of 
themselves. Well trained teachers will use the beginners’ books 
with discrimination and good judgment. Poorly trained teachers 
would be very badly advised if they should regard the lists given 
in the Report as compelling the use of them instead of any large 
portions of the beginners’ book. They should make haste slowly 
in experimentation. 

The recommendations for the fourth semester extend the 
range of choice in Caesar to the Civil War and include the whole 
of the Gallic War. They also allow a wide substitution. I have 
given reasons above for the belief that the majority of teachers 
will still prefer Caesar, and will be justified in such preference. 
The wide range of substitutes will, however, make it possible 
for the ambitious teacher to vary his work from year to year, 
and in cases where the classical reading has been begun earlier, 
to give a class a wider view of Latin. It is to be noticed that 
all these substitutes are inferior in their Latinity, as compared 
with Caesar, and that in general they are of greater difficulty 
than Caesar. This should entail great care in the selection and 
even greater care in the instruction, but should not otherwise 
affect the use of them. They are also of very different degrees 
of interest. Eutropius is desperately arid. Phaedrus palls after 
a very little. Nepos is too sketchy to hold attention, while Gel- 
lius and Valerius Maximus titillate rather than satisfy. Curtius 
is really interesting and used to be read rather widely. Terence’s 
Phormio is too artificial to hold. As I see the matter, the list 
of substitutes serves only to bring into greater relief the su- 
periority of Caesar. 

The reading suggested for the fifth and sixth semesters, and 
for the seventh and eighth semesters calls for less comment. 
Some readers will be surprised to see Caesar included in the 
third year. But this was inevitable if he was to be begun as late 
as the fourth semester. To read only 35 pages of Caesar, which 
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is just a little less than the first book, gives slight opportunity 
to obtain any real understanding of the author, his work and his 
influence. Hence it would be natural for some teachers to desire 
to go further. But it would hardly be expected that more than 
the first half of the fifth semester would be thus employed. The 
orations of Cicero suggested are those to which we have become 
used. The omission of Cat. II and IV is to be noted. While 
the second Catilinarian has been much criticised, it seems hardly 
necessary to visit condemnation upon the fourth as well. I hope 
that teachers will still continue to read it. The inclusion of the 
Pro Murena seems to me hardly justifiable. The speech is not 
an easy one. It contains some pleasant fooling of Cicero, but the 
political aspects are not as important as are those of either the 
Catilinarians or the Manilian Law. In the same way I should not 
think highly of the Pro Roscio Amerino. This speech is com- 
paratively easy. It is also interesting in general. Politically it is 
unimportant except in so far as it is Cicero’s first effort in a poli- 
tical case. But it is most interesting stylistically. It is Asiatic in 
type and represents a variety of style from which Cicero more and 
more departed as he grew older. To one holding, as I do, that 
Cicero’s great value is as the last defender and martyr of the 
Constitution, the inclusion of speeches that do not serve to in- 
terpret that attitude of his is a mistake. But of course there are 
other points of view from which to study Cicero, and that fact 
would readily justify the inclusion of these speeches as well as 
that of the letters. Cicero’s Essays have been suggested before, 
but the addition of the De Officiis and the De Finibus is an in- 
novation. The former treatise used to be made a great deal of 
in the instruction of youth. It gave opportunities for good moral 
training. It was a safe book. It was a distinct loss when it gave 
way to Caesar, and its reappearance ought to be welcomed. This 
is not the case with the De Finibus. It is a philosophical treatise 
which I can hardly imagine as being interesting to pupils at this 
stage. Sallust belongs in the third year. It is fortunate that both 
the Jugurtha as well as the Catiline is recommended, for while 
politically the Catiline is more important, yet in some respects the 
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Jugurtha is more attractive. It carries a better story. The Cati- 
line would fit very well as an introduction to Cicero. The early 
chapters give the most philosophical explanation of the decline 
and fall of the Roman republic that we have. I have often 
hoped that some enterprising teacher would begin with the Cati- 
line, read this until the crisis, then stage the whole situation with 
the speeches of Cicero properly placed in the narrative and due 
time given for those of Cato and Caesar. Why not improvise 
a temple of Concord and have different pupils impersonate the 
actors in the drama? 

Some teachers have made a practice of reading Vergil after 
the Caesar was finished. This practice has not commended itself 
to may, but those who do follow it are enthusiastic about the 
results obtained. The Report provides for such teachers by in- 
cluding in the recommendations for the third year the first six 
books of the Aeneid. 

The same reasons that led to the inclusion of Caesar in the 
recommendations for the third year, led to the similar inclusion 
of Cicero in the fourth year. But the outstanding feature of 
the recommendations for the fourth year, is the addition of Cat- 
ullus, Horace, Livy and Plautus to the Pliny, Terence, and Vergil 
of the third year. The whole of Vergil is now included. This 
suggestion is undoubtedly for the exceptional school and for 
exceptional conditions. For the great majority of schools Ver- 
gil will continue to be the work. But notice is here given that 
the college has no longer a monopoly of Catullus, Horace, and 
the rest. It is the method of teaching which should change, not 
necessarily the content. But notice is equally given that Caesar, 
Cicero’s Orations and Vergil are no longer to be taboo in the 
colleges. A new era is possible for both college and school. 

A most important addendum to this course of reading is con- 
tained in the paragraph entitled Collateral Reading in English. 
We have here a list of topics or subjects which could be worked 
out in English, but which bear on the contents of the Latin read. 
The general headings are Daily Life of the Romans, Character- 
istic Roman Qualities, Religious Ideas and Mythology of the 
Romans, Roman History and Traditions, Roman Topography 
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and Geography, The Government of Ancient Rome, Political, 
Social and Economic Attainments of the Romans, Significance 
of Rome as a Whole, and Influence of Rome on Western Civili- 
zation. Much work of this kind has already been done in progres- 
sive classes. Here the possibilities and scope of such work are set 
forth in detail. 

The chapter on Content in this Report is, to sum it up 
in a word, the Emancipation Proclamation of the Latin high- 
school teacher. It gives him a view and right of entrance into new 
and juicy pastures. The whole range of Latin Literature, both 
ancient and modern, is open to him. He can no longer complain 
that he is hemmed in and confined within set limits. The extent 
of his wanderings from the old enclosures depends entirely upon 
himself. There is only one condition. He must get results. 
And the competent teacher will feel his spirit rise with the chal- 
lenge. He will “go to it” with enthusiasm and confidence. But 
what of those teachers who have no training beyond the high- 
school? They will have to get that training. They will no 
longer be able to defend themselves by the plea that they have 
read all that they expect to teach. They must read more Latin, 
they must study more Latin, they must become better teachers. 
Latin is now the best taught subject in the high-school curriculm. 
With the impetus that such a report is bound to give, it is going 
to be better taught, and with better teaching there is practically 
no limit to the educational value which it can be made to disclose. 

Only one thing remains, action by the colleges to accept and 
adopt these recommendations. This, in view of the trend of events 
during the last twenty years, is, I am confident, assured. Some 
details of administration will doubtless have to be worked out, 
but that will come in time. Certain changes in the requirements 
for examination will have to be made, but these requirements 
have gradually been changing and no retrograde action need be 
feared in this matter. When the colleges finally come to the 
point of requiring only ability to read Latin of those who offer 
Latin for entrance, the teacher of Latin in the high-school will 
have become free, but with the responsibility that comes with 
freedom. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN LATIN COMPOSITION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By E. K. Ranp 
Harvard University 


In an advanced course in Latin Composition (Latin 7), given 
in Harvard University and Radcliffe College, and conducted in 
Latin, I have been accustomed for some years to assign a two- 
fold exercise. One part consists in the rendering of a passage 
from some modern writer on philosophy into Ciceronian prose; 
for instance, on the present mid-year examination a passage was 
set from Rosencranz on Hegel as translated by G. Stanley Hall. 
The other part is a rather wild translation of Cicero into modern 
philosophical jargon. The experience is, I think, instructive for 
a student of Latin Composition ; it shows him ways and means of 
performing what at first looks like an impossible task. It is also 
instructive and wholesomely humiliating to a student of phil- 
osophy, who sometimes confuses power of thought with the pos- 
session of a technical vocabulary. After such an experiment, he 
tends to search the moderns more carefully, to see if their thought 
is not more simple than it appears, and to search Cicero with some 
care to see if his smooth periods may not contain something 
besides rhetoric. He said of the “plebeian philosophers” * that 
if they attempted to express their ideas of Plato’s arguments on 
the immortality of the soul non modo nthil umquam tam eleganter 
explicabunt, sed ne hoc quidem ipsum quam subtiliter conclusum 
sit, intellegent.* He then sums up what Plato has to say of the 
soul’s power of self-motion with the words, Sentit igitur animus 
se moveri; quod cum sentit, illud una sentit, se vi sua, non aliena 
moveri, nec accidere posse, ut ipse umquam a se deseratur. This 
is a penetrating summary with, perhaps, even an addition to 

1 Tusc. Disp. i, 23, 55. 

2 Tusc. Disp. i, 3, 6; ii, 3, 7. 
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Plato’s thought ; at least Cicero dwells more conspicuously on the 
important fact that the soul is aware of its powers. But how 
much more original these simple words will sound if we render 
them in some such fashion as this: “The apperception of self- 
motivation is a psychological fact. A concomitant phenomenon 
is the consciousness that the origination of this faculty is sub- 
jective and not objective, a condition which precludes the possi- 
bility of self-renunciation.” 

In pursuance of this plan, I recently requested my students in 
Latin 7 to translate into Ciceronian the following passage: 


INDIVIDUALITY AND THE SUPERMAN 


After subjecting these problems to careful scrutiny, I am reminded 
_ of that Delphic appeal to the categorical imperative, which insists on 
the principles of self-consciousness and of the union of the lower 
with the higher self as a basis of the durable satisfactions of life. 
For meditation on the dynamic and essential properties of the Over- 
Soul inspires the will to imitate eternity and not to accept the cir- 
cumscription of actual being. For though phenomena are enmeshed 
in a permanent nexus and flux of consequent and necessitated causes, 
yet the larger world of idealistic reality from which the principle of 
causation is eternally derived conditions the expression of this prin- 
ciple in the individual. 

It is therefore in the superman that you will find an illustration of 
absolute intelligence. For in spite of the absence of concrete mani- 
festations, the essence of his mental complex has virtually received 
theoretical definition in our previous argument. Our superman, 
therefore, or the inner aspect of him, the idea of the Absolute imma- 
nent in him, will transcend the lower self as clearly as a father is the 
head of his family. 

We may at once, therefore, dispense with the suggestion,— implicit 
in lovers’ talk — of the possibility of a thorough-going altruism. It 
is splendidly true,— indeed, in the last analysis, it is inherent in the 
really real,— that in the case of our most intimate friendships, egoism 
may be coincident with altruism. But it is not a desirable condition 
that altruism should transcend egoism either in my friend’s case or 
my own. The result would be the general demoralization not only of 
the individual, but also of the social ego. 
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This is awful stuff, but my pupils patiently sifted sense out of 
nonsense and thought out their versions in Ciceronian Latin. I 
had not revealed the name of the writer. One guessed that it was 
Nietzsche. Whoever he was, he was to suffer a sea change into 
something less rich and strange. The two best illustrations of 
an anima naturaliter Ciceroniana are here appended. I have 
emended a few grammatical slips, but the versions are substanti- 
ally as handed in to me. 

Haec dum percontor diligentius in animum occurrit mihi praecep- 
tum illud Apollinis qui postulet te ut ipse noscas atque in te esse sat 
scias non solum corpus ossa nervos sed divinum aliquid quo modo 
valdius et securius uti possis vitae beneficiis. Etenim si illum prae- 
clarum atque prae ceteris divinum intuearis animum quem ad modum 
agat vivatque et quo modo constitutum sit, facile ut equidem credo 
tuum inducas animum ut erigat se atque alta naturae portarum 
claustra cupiat effringere. Quippe enim quamvis nil sit funditus 
liberum hoc in orbe terrarum, nil rationis et causae expers, uni cuique 
tamen licet hominum ex universarum idearum recordatione (idéa 
enim omnino sunt cuiuscumque fons et origo per quas concessum est 
et noscere aliquid) hac ex recordatione aliquantum percipere rerum 
principia. 

Superiorem igitur quendum virum habemus vow exemplum, mentis 
dico cuiusque ab omni corporis concreto segregatae. Nam etsi num- 
quam talem videmus inter res versatum, animi tamen huius rationem 
iam explicare conati opinamur patria quadam potestate corporalia 
ista regere atque superare. 

Prorsus ergo velim abstergeas istud quod valde credant qui ament 
nempe quod ipse te possis oblivisci atque alterum tantum amare. 
Verum enim est nec minus pulchrum, immo hercle tam est naturae 
insitum quam ipsa natura, ut ita dicam, ut si quidem alterum planis- 
sime diligas alterum nihilo setius ames quam te. At si aut ego 
amicum amarem magis quam ipse me aut ille me magis quam se, 
perperam soluerentur plane omnia iura quibus vitae societas contine- 
tur, non mihi solum sed etiam aliis in omnibus. 


My reader can doubtless make a few improvements in this ver- 
sion, but its general clarity and Ciceronian flavor, with a few 
direct appropriations from Cicero, are conspicuous. Even better, 
it seems to me, is the following : 

His omnibus rebus iam satis quaesitis, subit mihi sententia illa 
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Delphis in dei templo inscripta, qua hominibus mandatum est ut cum 
ipsi se noscerent tum duas animi partes, superiorem et inferiorem ita 
coniungerent et quasi consociarent ut non solum fieret vita iucunda, 
sed maneret beata. Nam cum de illa parte superiore et qualis sit et 
quantum possit meditamur, tantum absumus ut vilibus et cotidianis 
rebus regamur ut his omnibus facile superatis ad contemplandam 
aeternitatis speciem et imitandam surgamus. Etenim vero cum omni- 
bus rebus implicatis et inter se connexis una alteram efficere videatur, 
tamen de mente universa semper nova oritur haec ipsa efficiendi ratio, 
simulque eius limes ultra quem nemini conceditur transilire. 

Optimum igitur exemplar et velut speciem prudentiae perfectae 
in hoc Platonis more ficto homine potes invenire. Quamvis eum 
nondum inter homines versantem et negotia tractantem conspexeri- 
mus, tamen mentem eius priore disputatione satis adumbravimus ut 
quodam modo intellegere possimus. [Ile igitur perfectus homo, vel 
potius eius animi pars intima, quae simul universi species dei in uno- 
quoque homine inhaereat, atque, ut pater familias totius domi sic 
corporis totus dux et caput, omnes imperio subiectas cupiditates 
coerceat. 

Dimittamus ergo illud iudicium nonnullorum philosophorum, quos 
quidem licet credere colloquiis et inanibus amantium sermonibus esse 
deceptos; nam affirmant homines alios plus quam sese amare posse. 
Quod cum certe verum sit neque profecto possit quisquam negare 
nos ita erga carissimos amicos adfici ut cum nosmet ipsos tum quoque 
illos aequo animi motu diligamus, si tamen de hac re recte sentiamus, 
nolumus ut aut amici nostri plus nos ament quam sese aut nos illos 
cariores quam nosmet habeamus, quae si ratio obtineat non solum nos 
sed et tota hominum societas corrumpatur. 


I now subjoin, with due modesty and yet with a certain confi- 
dence, what I called my own version. 

Haec tractanti animo et noctes et dies cogitanti exsistit illa a deo 
Delphis praecepta cognitio ut ipsa se mens agnoscat coniunctamque 
cum divina mente se sentiat, ex quo insatiabili gaudio completur. 
Ipsa enim cogitatio de vi et natura deorum studium incendit illius 
aeternitatem imitandi neque se in brevitate vitae conlocatam putat, 
cum rerum causas alias ex aliis aptas et necessitate nexas videt, qui- 
bus ab aeterno tempore fluentibus in aeternum ratio tamen mensque 
moderatur. 

In illo ergo summo viro erit perfecta sapientia (quam adhuc nos 
quidem vidimus neminem; sed philosophorum sententiis qualis fuerit, 
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exponitur), is igitur sive ea ratio, quae erit in eo perfecta atque abso- 
luta, sic ili parti imperabit inferiori, ut iustus parens probis filiis. 

Non igitur fieri ullo modo potest, quod in amatorio sermone dici 
solet, ut quisquam plus alterum diligat quam se. Praeclarum illud 
est et, si quaeris, rectum quoque et verum, ut eos, qui nobis carissimi 
esse debeant, aeque ad nosmet ipsos amemus; ut vero plus, fieri nullo 
pacto potest. Ne optandum quidem est in amicitia, ut me ille plus 
quam se, ego ullum plus quam me; perturbatio vitae, si ita sit, atque 
officiorum omnium consequatur. 


Some readers may perhaps find in the first two translations cer- 
tain elegancies or reminiscences of Cicero not so apparent in the 
version just given. My pupils occasionally agreed with such a 
verdict. They had before them, in accordance with my usual meth- 
od, typewritten copies of all three versions, and were asked, after 
the reading of each paragraph to select the best translation; that 
which I had prepared was by no means the usual favorite. And 
yet I have confidence in it, for, as the expert has already noticed, it 
is in all ways the most Ciceronian of the lot. It consists of three 
separate passages from Cicero*® strung together with slight 
changes at the beginning of the last two passages to secure an 
intelligible transition. There is not much unity in the discourse 
as thus made up, but when rendered into a miscellaneous phil- 
osophical brogue, the composite passage is somehow freed from 
the necessity of unity, mass, or coherence. In some cases my 
pupils are nearer to what they were translating than Cicero is, 
for the reason that I had somewhat strayed from his meaning in 
my perverse rendering of his words. In some cases the trans- 
lators have invented phrases as good as Cicero’s, for the reason 
that he either might well have used them or actually did use them 
in other places. I took care not to imply that there has been no 
original thought since Plato or Cicero, or that Hegel is nothing 
but a mass of terminology. My aim was merely to show that 
what seems impossible and difficult and modern may often be 
thought out in clear and Ciceronian terms. It has proved a 
wholesome exercise, teaching the soul of the student both keen- 
ness and humility and training his pen to style. 


8 Tusc. Disp. v, 25, 70; ii, 22, 51; iii, 29, 72. 























GREEK AND LATIN IN RELATION TO THE 
APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH POETRY? 


By Hiram Roy WILson 
Professor of English 
Ohio University 


I 


The utilitarian value of the classic languages as an aid in know- 
ing English words has never been denied. The skeptical will 
readily admit that the vocabulary of the intelligent speaker and 
writer draws with frequency upon words traceable to Greek and 
Latin origin. Even if the percentage of Anglo-Saxon derivatives 
found in our outstanding English poets is large, the importance 
of classic origins is also unquestioned. In the development of 
commerce, the arts and sciences, the classic sources in usage are 
striking. 

Prior to the recent investigation of the subject,” it has been an 
accepted statement that about four-sevenths of our English words 
is alone taken from the Latin, and about two-sevenths from the 
Greek. The significance of this proportion is at once apparent to 
the student of science. How vitally this may concern even a mas- 
ter mind in the development of any scientific investigation of a 
creative kind is attested, for instance, by a statement made by Dr. 
Walter Libby in his article in the Scientific Monthly, November, 
1922.3 Dr. Libby has occasion to say, “John Hunter received 
little if any schooling. He turned in contempt from the oppor- 
tunity of studying the classics at Oxford. . . . He never 
overcame the defects of his early education. We are indebted 
to him for such concepts as ‘arrested development,’ and ‘secondary 
sexual characters,’ but his pages are strewn with terms like ‘the 

1 Given before the Ohio Classical Conference, November 16, 1923. 


2 Work of the Committee on Classical Investigation. 
’“Conceptual Thinking.” 
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stimulus of death,’ ‘the stimulus of imperfection,’ and ‘sympathy.’ 
to which he assigned a significance now impossible to recover. 
The lack of language training, in spite of Hunter’s genius and 
vivid personality, was detrimental to his influence as a lecturer 
and writer. Owing to this shortcoming, science has not yet 
reaped the full harvest of his tireless energy in research.” Dr. 
Libby further cites the case of Faraday, who also suffered from 
the same lack of training. Although Faraday was intimately 
associated with Sir Humphrey Davy as assistant to the latter, 
Faraday’s “opportunities for language training, however, came 
just a little too late,” and he consequently “‘confessed the difficul- 
ties in formulating the ideas that occurred to him.”’ The lay 
student might not in any manner be unprepared to meet with a 
large classical terminology in his scientific study, but he is indeed 
surprised by such experiences as those of Hunter and Faraday. 
The vital importance of the study of the classical languages to 
the student of science is properly emphasized by the compilation 
of statements made by eminent scientists for The Value of the 
Classics.‘ 

In the department of pure belles-lettres, the issue is nowhere 
disputed. Although it is difficult to resist the temptation of citing 
a comprehensive number of eminent writers, one notable illustra- 
tion may suffice for the present purpose. In Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land, Vol. II, Henry Bradley treats the subject of “Shakespeare’s 
English.” After a scholarly discussion of the dramatist’s pro- 
nunciation, orthography, and grammar, Mr. Bradley deals with 
Shakespeare’s words and their meanings. Near the conclusion 
of the discussion of this topic he makes in no uncertain words the 
case for Latin. His emphasis upon the importance of a familiar- 
ity with Latin as actually essential to an understanding is strong 
and convincing. This excerpt of his is worthy of consideration: 
“If our space permitted us to examine in this manner every 
word of Latin derivation occurring in the writings of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, we should hardly find one that was not 
sometimes used with shades of meaning which are unknown in 


Princeton University Press. 
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more recent literary English. ‘The readers and hearers were 
expected to understand words of this kind mainly by the help of 
their knowledge of Latin. Although Shakespeare was no pedant, 
the modern reader who is not familiar with Latin is at a consider- 
able disadvantage in the minute interpretation of his text.”” And 
then to warn the classical student against his own enthusiasm and 
possible weakness, he adds, “At the same time, the classical 
scholar who is only in the second place a student of English is 
apt to have his own misleading prepossessions, against which it is 
desirable to guard.” 

All eminent scholars in English are in deep sympathy with Mr. 
Bradley’s judgment. ‘The late Professor Hiram Corson once 
remarked with much emphasis that he would not lend his approval 
to the conferring of a doctor’s degree in English unless the candi- 
date had a ready reading knowledge of the Jliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Aeneid, in the originals. It is interesting to compare the 
foregoing statements with the recommendations recently published 
in The Teaching of English in England. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the fundamental language requirements for honor and 
advanced students in English, the investigating committee in its 
findings offers two options: either adequate courses in Anglo- 
Saxon or courses in Latin and Middle French. Throughout the 
report one finds with considerable gratification many expressions 
of opinion urging the training in Latin for the serious student of 
our language and literature. 

II 

The classics present a most imposing background for all subse- 
quent art. Their part in the development and exposition of art 
conceptions, art principles, and art subjects is tremendous. Much 
that we know in painting, sculpture, drama, and music, traces its 
rootage down deep into the soil of the classical age. Consider, 
for a moment, what a transformation, really a deformation, the 
modern world of fine arts would undergo should its classical lore 
be expunged. The well-known legends, say, of Prometheus, 
Orpheus and Eurydice, Alcestis, Endymion, Aurora, Proserpine, 
Cupid and Psyche, with their endless varieties of representation, 
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are in themselves of sufficient scope to constitute a body of art, 
music, and literature, that would prove a superb testimonial to the 
creative mind. 

The Prometheus myth has engaged the poets of many nationali- 
ties. From the days of Aeschylus to those of Shelley, Prome- 
theus has been taken as a symbol by which the poet has expressed 
his broodings upon humanity and voiced his sympathies for the 
incarnation of the spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The story of Orpheus and Eurydice is one of such pathos and 
beauty as to attract the painter, the poet, and the musician. With 
what frequency are the references to it scattered here and there 
throughout the pages of our English poets! In music it was 
chosen as the subject of one of the earliest attempts at opera — 
that of Monteverde — as early as 1607. Gluck realized its possi- 
bilities a hundred years later in his opera of the same title. The 
nature of the theme has given the composers an instant opportun- 
ity to exercise their genius both in the beauty and dignity of stag- 
ing and in expression of the tenderest melodies and harmonies. 
Opera has variously enriched the musical library with the legends 
of Iphigenia, Eurantha, Orestes, Oberon, Iris, Aphrodite, Om- 
phale, Acis and Galatea, Odysseus, Penelope, and Ariadne. So 
large in musical potentiality did August Bungert regard the Odys- 
sey motif that he employed it in composing an operatic hexology. 
The hasty mention of such typical legends as that of Prometheus 
and the others may be taken as illustrative of the significance of 
the classical background for the world of art. 


III 


It is evident that in the field of poetry the obligation to classical 
conceptions, symbolism, and legend is especially heavy. Even 
cursory examination of the great outbursts of poetry where the 
spiritual flow is at high tide reveals the poet’s affinity for the 
ancient theme. Although one readily admits that the prominence 
given it varies, yet it is always found. Chaucer, who reflects the 
freshness of English life, drew heavily upon the classical theme. 
In the Elizabethan age, a conservative estimate shows that more 
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than two hundred of the two thousand plays were based upon the 
traditions and myths of Greece and Rome. The Miltonic age was 
quite free with its scholarly allusions; the minor poems, alone, of 
Milton may illustrate. Even in the early voices of the romanti- 
cists one finds much that is enforced and embellished in the same 
manner. When the larger outbursts came with Wordsworth and 
his contemporaries and the subsequent Victorians, the lore of the 
classical world was everywhere given some form of poetical 
setting. 

True, Wordsworth has treated only three Greek themes: Dion, 
Lycoris, and Laodamia. Yet his spirit shows the fine restraint 
and austere simplicity of the Greek. One may think of him in 
his glowing sympathies with the ancient world as being much of 
the Philhellene. This sympathy is quickly apparent in his well- 
known sonnet The World Is Too Much With Us. Rather than 
be a worldly-minded religionist, with much ardor he exclaims: 


Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


Shelley, Keats, Browning, and Tennyson have not only taken 
the classical theme, but they have permeated some of their shorter 
lyrics with the classical spirit. Keats, who did not read Greek, is 
largely Greek in spirit ; and the beauty that he sought to reveal to 
a reading world was such as would have been familiar to the 
Greek habit of mind. His love for the older world is embodied 
in this well-known sonnet of exquisite art and crowning merit: 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 
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Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


That Browning found the Greek subject attractive is seen by 
an examination of such poems as Pheidippides, Eurydice to Or- 
pheus, Balaustion’s Adventure, Aristophanes’ Apology, The Aga- 
memnon of Aeschylus, and others. Even though he may have 
been much engrossed by what Walter Bagehot is pleased to call 
the grotesque of the mediaeval age, he had an appreciation of 
the artistic and philosophical values of the earlier civilization. 
There were qualities of mind and heart in Greek and Roman 
life that appealed strongly to Browning’s masculinity, and much 
in their aesthetic culture to which he equally responded. 

Landor, Morris, and Swinburne constitute a group that rehabil- 
itated the classic life for a modern world. Landor’s Jmaginary 
Conversations, whether in prose presentation or narrative poetry, 
endeavors to bring us face to face with the realities of classical 
antiquity. Swinburne seems to feel the aesthetic appeal of the 
legends, and with characteristic finish and a possible over-refine- 
ment of touch, delineates his themes in narrative and lyric. Mor- 
ris may not be the “English Homer,” although some admirers in 
their enthusiasm would have him so, yet he is a most musical 
English Ovid with powers having a genuine epic grasp. His 
treatment of the classical world is not merely accidental. The 
Earthly Paradise and The Life and Death of Jason show a sense 
of artistic form and proportion that bespeak a poet of high worth. 
With his superior love of beauty and sense of epic perspective, it 
is natural that he could not resist the temptation of the classic 
theme. 

One other poet seems to me to deserve special consideration. 
It is difficult for one to eliminate— a situation that only serves 
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to emphasize the claim of the advocates of a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek. With his distinctive regard for English themes, Ten- 
nyson draws freely and heavily from the poets of Greece and 
Rome. In a discriminating and thorough-going piece of work, 
Classical Echoes in Tennyson, Dr. W. P. Mustard has shown both 
the direct influence of the Greek and Latin authors on Tennyson 
and such indirect influences: as might be regarded as “Allusions 
and Parallels.” The range of classic writers echoed in Tennyson 
is large. Among the most prominent are Homer, Alcaeus, 
Simonides, Pindar, Theocritus, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, and 
Horace. Any acquaintance with Dr. Mustard’s book will con- 
vince the reader that to apprehend Tennyson with a reasonable 
fullness and firmness implies a background of the classical litera- 
tures. 

How perennially new, and yet familiar and intimate, is Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses! Here the student of Homer meets old acquaint- 
ances both in the body and in the spirit. He receives vastly more 
than the untrained reader. His associations are so illuminated 
with here a word and there a veiled allusion that he is scarcely 
reading an English poem, but is rather back in Ithaca listening to 
the noble sentiments and aspirations of our hero. Both Homer 
and Virgil are reflected in an almost literal manner. Who does 
not recall, however hazily, his Jliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid, in 
such majestic passages as these ?>— 


For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honor’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail ; 
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There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me,— 
a you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


In these excerpts Tennyson has given us touches echoing incidents 
from the twelfth book of the Jliad; the first, fourth, fifth, ninth, 
and twelfth books of the Odyssey; the first, second, and third 
books of the Aeneid; and from the first group of the Odes of 
Horace.® 

IV 


A much more extensive résumé could be given to the classical 
rootings, which have flowered forth in the endless expressions of 
beauty and exquisiteness in renaissance and modern art and in 
literature. But the more intimate relation of Greek and Latin to 
the appreciation of English poetry should now briefly engage our 
attention. 

The first notable advantage accruing as an aid to the student 
of Greek and Latin in his reading of English poetry results from 
his constant habit of looking at the word as a unit. This advant- 
age has not necessarily arisen from his searching out etymologies 
and tracing derivatives, but from his mental habituation of look- 
ing at words as such — at words as units in the elements of ex- 
pression. 

The substance, or phrase stuff, from which completed images 
are built and in which total effects in description are embodied, is 
the word. The kernel of the image is given in the word. In so 
many of the truly majestic lines in poetry the emotions and imag- 


5 Poems of Tennyson, Van Dyke, Athenaeum Press Series. 
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ination are literally stung into activity by some cogent word 
thrown into the foreground. To miss it implies to have failed in 
a response to the primary poetic conception. Emanating from 
this word are the aureoles of love, wonder, beauty, vividness, and 
other emotional flushes and intuitional discernments that consti- 
tute the very soul of poetry. 

In his Of Kings’ Treasuries Ruskin would accentuate this 
thesis by continually maintaining that the reading of literature is 
even the reading. of letters —a process, which, of course, means 
that the word, the key word, is the unit. His suggestive exposi- _ 
tion of blind mouths from Lycidas is sufficient to demonstrate the 
function of the word as the unit in poetical expression. 

One may open at random the pages of any great poet and find 
an abundance of illustrations. Had Shakespeare written nothing 
other than the Merchant of Venice, one of his most subtle and 
elusive plays, he would have been esteemed as a great playwright, 
and on every side the regret would have been that he did not 
write more. Had he written nothing other than the opening 
speeches of Act V of this play, he would readily have been ac- 
claimed as one having unusual lyric and dramatic endowment. 
Suppose we note the function of the word in these lines: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep into our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


An example from Hamlet in Horatio’s words may be noted: 


But look, the morn, in russet mantel clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


In the first of the two quotations the larger picture is built around 
sweet, sleeps, creep, touches; in the second, around walks. Nor 
are these onomatopoetic words. ‘There is nothing, especially, in 
the mere vowel and consonant values to make the poetic appeal. 
How true was the ear of Keats and his sense of poetry in 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 
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Note the word melodies and all that it presents and implies. 
Browning’s serpentining beauty in Andrea del Sarto is further 
evidence of the importance of the word as the potential factor. 

Our contention at this time is not that the student will neces- 
sarily have a keener poetical sense because he has studied Greek 
and Latin, but that through such study he has habituated him- 
self to look closely and carefully at words. Nor in my opinion 
does the study of modern languages cultivate this habit to the 
same extent as do the Greek and the Latin. The highly inflec- 
tional nature of the latter seems to me to weigh with a distinct 
advantage in forcing upon the student the importance of taking 
the word as a unit. 

In the second place, the student of the classical languages devel- 
ops a feeling for word order. Inasmuch as the range of word 
orders appears to be more unusual, if not wider, in Greek and 
Latin than in modern languages, the student ought to acquire a 
sense of familiarity with sentence structure out of the usual. In 
his reading of the English poets, he should feel himself on well- 
known ground in case the poet displays a flexibility of sentence 
order and not in contact with something alien to his language 
instincts. We should have no desire to place limitations on the 
poet by our tacit demands that he adhere to the order of usual 
prose constructions. The first sixteen lines of Paradise Lost may 
serve to illustrate the discussion: 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
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Invoke thy aid in my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian, while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 


In the Masson edition this is given as one sentence. It is ample 
to convince one that the order has a classical flavor. 

Our contention is not that English poetical word orders parallel 
those of the classical languages, but that we are neither surprised 
nor shocked when we meet the poet writing with a liberal hand. 
Further specimens might be selected from Samson Agonistes and 
Milton’s minor poems leading to the same end. If it is objected 
that Milton represents a remote and formal age, let us select, for 
example, Shelley’s opening lines of Prometheus Unbound; or of 
Browning’s A Death in the Desert; or the opening lines of Keats’s 
Hyperion. Certainly, a great bulk of lyric and epic poetry may 
be found wherein the sentence order is direct — must be so; but 
this is not the contention, nor does this fact appear to invalidate 
the contention. It is possible for one to expand one’s sense of 
word order in reading English poetry by coming to it with only 
the English training, but one is much more a true reader in so far 
as one has already established contact with classical literatures. 

By actual experiment in which I have endeavored to secure 
reactions from English students who have studied Homer and 
Virgil and those who have not, I have found that the classical stu- 
dents do respond more readily to the unusual word order and are 
on easier terms with it than are their classmates without such a 
background. This may be merely a coincidence, but it has not 
contradicted an experience extending over a period of several 
years. The most skeptical and unconfirmed will at least admit 
that the experiment indicates a very definite direction. 

Last of all, the student of Homer, Virgil, Horace, and other 
classical poets ought to have acquired a ready sense of the tempo 
of verse. He has had experience in the scansion of sapphics, gly- 
conics, alcaics, dactylic hexameters, and other classic feet. 
Whether he finds an adaptation between the rallentando and the 
animato of the classic verse and the poetic idea is not in question. 
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When the problem is confined to Homer, there has arisen some 
difference of opinion as to whether the correspondence of meter 
with the type of thought actually exists. In an article in The 
Classical Journal, April, 1915, Professor John A. Scott quotes 
Professor Sterrett as saying in his /liad that “Verses with five 
consecutive dactyls are always used with a purpose; namely to 
depict the rapid movement of an action or mental excitement ;” 
but Professor Scott concludes his article by stating that ‘Homer 
was just as willing to picture a lively scene with spondees as with 
dactyls, and a solemn one with dactyls as freely as with spon- 
dees.” As to Virgil the case seems to be one of less difference of 
opinion. For the most part Latinists agree that the poet embodies 
his animated scenes and ideas with a dactylic spirit and the grave 
and dignified with an emphasis upon the spondee. For us the 
leading issue is that of variety, and not of adaptation. There is 
in Homer and Virgil a variety of tempos arising from the posi- 
tions of the spondee and the frequency of its occurrence, and this 
fact develops in the student some acuteness in observing verse 
flow and some susceptibility of ear for rhythms. 

In the matter of tempo English poetry is apparently quite self- 
conscious. It does indeed manifest a close connection between 
the idea and the meter. This relationship must not be under- 
stood as one of mere imitation. It is a delicate balance, a shading, 
or nuance, that contributes to the wealth and beauty of the lines. 
Almost random selection from Tennyson, for instance, or from 
any other notable poet, will reveal the effect. Note the allegretto 
in 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 


then the immediate retarding with its solemn adagio in 


The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs ; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


Let us further note the symphonic dignity and elevation of tone, 
with its delicate blending of tempos in two extracts from Tintern 
Abbey. The first is the stately opening of the poem: 
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Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a soft inland murmur. 


The second has all the animation consonant with the high serious- 
ness of the occasion : 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


In recent days William E. Henley, in his London Voluntaries, 
has manifested a warm appreciation of tempo in the five move- 
ments ranging from grave to allegro maestoso, and has revealed 
the adjustment with a fine touch. The real reading of classical 
verse will not necessarily lead the student to apprehend this rela- 
tion of rhythm and thought, but it will enable him to respond 
more readily to the fact of variety in English verse,— and this is 
much. 

If, then, the study of the representative literatures of Greece 
and Rome does develop in the student the habit of apprehending 
words as units, does give him a freedom in his acquaintance with 
word order, and does quicken his sense of tempo in verse melody, 
such study has performed a service not to be duplicated by any 
other mental occupation. Such study obviously has justified 
itself and has brought its own reward. 














ON TRANSLATING LATIN * 


By Eprru Frances CLAFLIN 
Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In choosing the subject of “Translating Latin” as one on which 
to address the members of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion, it is not my purpose to discuss any of the various aspects 
of that noble art as a branch of literature, and it is far from my 
intention to offer suggestions to my fellow-members in regard to 
any literary projects in this kind which they may have in hand. I 
shall not for instance discuss whether it is better to translate 
Virgil into blank verse, into rhyme, or, like Robert Bridges, in his 
delightful book, Jbant obscuri, into English hexameters. The 
subject to which I would invite your attention is a very practical 
one, indeed, to my thinking, it is a burning questign, or ought to 
be. The problem I refer to is that of translation in our class- 
rooms. And the first observation that I should like to make is 
that before one can rightly be expected to translate a Latin sen- 
tence or a Latin paragraph one must first have read it. This 
would seem to be obvious. It is nevertheless commonly over- 
looked. This fundamental fact, that reading a foreign language 
is a necessary and indispensable preliminary to translating it, is, 
I say, in spite of its obviousness, commonly, and indeed, so far as 
my observation extends, almost universally overlooked or neg- 
lected. The natural and inevitable result of this state of things 
is a confusion of aims and resulting relative failure in attainment. 
The next thing is naturally the criticism, friendly or hostile, as 
the case may be, of this partial failure. We are told that the 
pupils in our Latin classes do not learn to read Latin, and some 
of the critics even go so far as to draw the startling conclusion 


1A paper read at the annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England at Mount Holyoke College, March 31st, 1923. 
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that we should not even try to teach them to read Latin, that, in 
other words, the development of the power to read Latin is not 
a legitimate goal in secondary school Latin teaching. There are 
those, apparently, who can view even this conclusion with equa- 
nimity, who seem to think that even without attempting to teach 
our pupils to read Latin, we can, by the introduction of new 
methods and new aims in Latin teaching, by laying the central 
emphasis on certain matters which have hitherto been regarded 
rather as the by-products of Latin study, such as, in particular, 
the derivation of English words from Latin, justify and maintain 
the present position of the subject in the secondary school. I am 
not one of these. It seems to me that if we admit that we cannot 
teach people to read Latin, even when they pursue the subject for 
several years, we prejudice the whole case for Latin beyond 
recovery. In fact, when I think of such friends of the classics, I 
cannot help being reminded of the Italian proverb, (which is near 
enough to the original living Latin so that, I think, this audience 
will have no difficulty in following it), Dai nemici mi guardo io, 
ma dagli amici mi guardi Iddio! 

But is the case really so desperate? Latin is a difficult lan- 
guage, but it is not, I believe, so difficult as all that. If we had 
really been trying very hard in all our schools, and by the best 
methods, to teach people to read Latin, and nevertheless, in spite 
of our best efforts, had failed, perhaps we should, in the expressive 
language of Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar, describing 
the deliberative subjunctive, admit “the impossibility of the thing 
being done.” But what is actually the case? Would it not be 
nearer the truth to say that the experiment of teaching pupils to 
read Latin, so far, at least, as modern America is concerned, has 
never been tried? I donot, of course, mean to say that it has not 
been tried at all, but that it has not been generally or even widely 
attempted. It is true that excellent directions for reading and 
translating Latin may be found, for instance, in the publications 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, (Definition of Re- 
quirements, p. 31) : “From the outset particular attention should 
be given to developing the ability to take in the meaning of each 
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word —and so, gradually, of the whole sentence — just as it 
stands; the sentence should be read and understood in the order 
of the original, with full appreciation of the force of each word 
as it comes. . . . The full meaning of the passage to be 
translated, gathered in the way described above, should finally be 
expressed in clear and natural English.” This is admirable, 
though it is perhaps somewhat in the nature of a counsel of per- 
fection, and does not take account of certain intermediate steps 
that may be necessary with the average pupil before the final 
result of his cogitation can be expressed in lucid and idiomatic 
English. But does this theory correspond with the actual practice 
in most classrooms? My own experience, which, as it happens, 
has brought me in touch with pupils from many different schools 
of various types in all parts of the country, has led me to con- 
clude that it does not, but that in actual practice the vast majority 
of Latin pupils are still engaged in that futile quest for “first the 
subject and then the verb” or “first the verb and then the subject” 
which has been the bane of Latin teaching since the days of our 
mothers and grandfathers, if not farther back, and which is the 
exact opposite of the principles laid down in the College Entrance 
Examination Board pamphlet. Unless this custom, “more hon- 
our’d in the breach than the observance,” of treating the living 
Latin sentence as if it were a lifeless picture puzzle, can be rooted 
out, not all the classical surveys in the world can avail, in my 
opinion, to “revitalize” (if I may use what Polonius might call “a 
vile word”) secondary Latin. 

The radical error inherent in this time-honored method of 
approaching the Latin sentence is that it substitutes the end for 
the means. Translation should be an end, not a means. But 
with most pupils just the opposite is the case. They translate in 
order to see what the Latin author says. Instead, they should, 
first, see what the Latin author says, and then, translate it. 
Since it is their habit to translate, or, one had better say, attempt 
to translate, a Latin passage before they have even a glimmering 
of an idea what it means, naturally they have to have some con- 
venient formula, or rule of thumb, by which they can achieve this 
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apparently impossible feat, which, one might well think, would 
puzzle a Dutch philosopher. Hence arises the necessity for that 
saving device of hunting for the subject and then the verb and 
afterwards stringing together the rest of the sentence with what 
ingenuity one can muster. Yet even this device often fails, for 
many students have confided to me in private that they not infre- 
quently find it difficult to discover the subject or the verb, and in 
this they have my deep sympathy. For in a complex Latin sen- 
tence it is often far from easy to pounce with precision on the 
subject and predicate of the main clause, without allowing one’s 
attention for a moment to be diverted by some tempting sub- 
ordinate clause or adverbial modifier. 

The inevitable result of this method of procedure is that too 
often our students do fail to learn to read, or to translate, either. 
By mixing up two processes that should be kept quite distinct, 
they develop power in neither. Nor does the evil end here. For 
we must not think that this is merely a question of method and 
relatively unimportant. Rightly considered, the traditional pro- 
cedure is not a method of reading at all. It springs from the 
assumption that it is impossible to learn to read Latin, and that 
therefore a mechanical means of producing an English equivalent 
for the Latin sentence is the only resource. The deadening effect 
of this latent assumption is apparent throughout the whole Latin 
course. Hence it comes that students naturally conclude that 
there must be something wrong with the Latin language, that it 
is a “dead” language, which presumably nobody ever spoke or 
read naturally, as you would read English or French. Evidently 
Caesar and Cicero did not know how sentences should be written, 
since one is expected always to turn their sentences about. And 
hence it comes that in too many cases young students “hate 
Latin” because, as they frequently express it, “it doesn’t make any 
sense.” Since the method is quite static, they make little or no 
progress, read no more rapidly at the end of the year than they 
did at the beginning, so that even the questionnaire of the New 
England Classical Association requests to know, “How much do 
you find that the average pupil can prepare in Caesar, Cicero, and 
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Vergil for each day’s lesson?” as if this were a fixed quantity, 
instead of being, as it should be, a variable, dependent on many 
circumstances, but certainly always increasing. Under these con- 
ditions our classes are deprived of what should be the chief incen- 
tive to fresh effort, — the sense of power and a growing mastery 
of the language, and lacking this, it is small wonder that many 
pupils get discouraged and want to “drop Latin.” 


“Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 


To suppose, then, that we should because of our relatively poor 
success in the past in teaching people to read Latin, give up the 
development of reading ability as a legitimate aim in secondary 
school Latin teaching is, it seems to me, a counsel of despair. If, 
instead of giving up, we apply ourselves with renewed energy to 
a vigorous reform in our methods, we shall find, I venture to 
believe, that the art of reading Latin, though difficult, is not so 
difficult as has sometimes been supposed. The first step toward a 
more hopeful state of things is that there should be a general and 
clear recognition on the part of both teachers and pupils that 
reading Latin is one thing, and translating it another thing, and 
that reading must come before translating and be finished before 
translation begins. There may of course be reading without 
translation, indeed few exercises are more stimulating, under 
proper guidance, to the youthful mind than this, but there should 
be no such thing as translation without reading. That should be 
anathema. Premature translation should not be required. If your 
pupils have not yet learned to read, very well, then, do not expect 
them to translate. Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale, in his book 
On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax, has an admirable 
passage, which I should like to quote, “The necessary middle step 
in translation is a thorough comprehension of the thought, a com- 
prehension which goes deeper than the forms in which thought 
expresses itself in any one language. Without this, translation 
will not be flexible or idiomatic; it will be tinged with the color 
of the language from which the translation is made. The failure 
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to secure such a thorough comprehension is one cause of the stiff 
and mechanical translations to which teachers are obliged to 
listen in the class-room, as it is the source of much that is unclas- 
sical in modern Latin.” 

“A thorough comprehension of the thought!’’— how shall we 
secure it? At this point, may I express my dissent from the view 
which I have seen expressed even in authoritative quarters that 
it does not much matter what methods are employed provided the 
teacher knows the Latin language and has an interesting person- 
ality. No doubt an adequate knowledge of the language is essen- 
tial and a vigorous personality an important factor in success in 
Latin teaching. But I maintain that sound methods are also of 
the utmost importance. In fact the more vigorous the personality 
that enforces a wrong method, sometimes the more disastrous the 
results. With regard to other fine arts, such as music or painting, 
the immense advantage of beginning with the best methods is 
generally recognized. Might it not be equally worth while to 
make every effort to have right methods prevail in teaching the 
fine art of reading Latin? Not that it is desirable to have any 
one method used to the exclusion of all others. In these days 
when everybody’s thoughts have been turning towards Egypt it 
may be pertinent to remark that Egypt’s most famous queen, Cleo- 
patra, owed her fascinating character to the fact that “custom” 
could not “stale her infinite variety.” If we would bring out the 
fascination that is inherent in the Latin language, like Cleopatra, 
we must cultivate variety. 

Yet with whatever variety of ways and means, one cardinal 
principle should prevail. Read always strictly in the order of the 
Latin. Never skip about and dislocate clauses and phrases. In 
short, treat the Latin sentence as if it were a living thing, not a 
dead thing, and perchance under our hands it will live again. Let 
us remember the saying of the philosopher, Bergson, “The past 
is not dead, the future is being made.” It rests with us whether 
Latin shall be a dead language, or whether it shall be living and 
help to mould our pupils’ future English. Of all the various 
means that may contribute, once this principle is granted, toward 
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a thorough comprehension of the thought, none is perhaps so 
important as the expressive reading aloud of the Latin with due 
attention to emphasis and to the grouping of words. No one who 
has ever been in the classes of the late Professor Greenough of 
Harvard can ever forget how he used to make “Livy’s pictured 
page” glow with life and color by his expressive reading of the 
Latin without ever a word of English being spoken. That was, 
of course, for college students. But even with pupils of second- 
ary school age more can be accomplished by the spoken word than 
one knows till one has tried. I have tried, with excellent results. 
The metaphrase, or word by word rendering in the order of the 
Latin, either oral or written, has also a great value, which is not, 
I think, generally appreciated. There seems to be a fear on the 
part of many that the use of the metaphrase may lead to mechan- 
ical and over-literal translation. This need not be so, provided 
that the pupils understand that it is a metaphrase and not a trans- 
lation. In fact, the more they learn what a translation is not, 
the more likely they are to make a good translation when they 
arrive at the point where they should be permitted to attempt one. 
The metaphrase, in a word, is an extremely useful intermediate 
step, or preliminary to real translation. 

And in connection with this part of my subject, it may be 
asserted with confidence that an exact metaphrase is a far more 
searching test of knowledge of the language than a loose and 
uncritical translation. Many little inaccuracies or vaguenesses 
as to the precise meaning of inflectional forms may pass more or 
less unnoticed in a translation, when a metaphrase would show 
with unescapable rigor where the trouble lies. And now that the 
psychologists are graciously allowing us once more to think that 
there is such a thing as mental discipline, it may be permissible 
to point out that we have here an excellent means of real mental 
training, and the kind of mental training that is suited to the 
years of pupils in the secondary school. It is more important 
at their age to cultivate sharp observation than much reasoning. 
And in this regard, Professor Hale’s method, as described in his 
pamphlet on The Art of Reading Latin, though undoubtedly 
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sound and certain to get good results, is, it seems to me, unneces- 
sarily analytical. Even without being able to give a complete 
account of all the possible syntactical constructions that a given 
word or form may have, a fairly intelligent pupil after a little 
practice can usually tell what it probably means in a particular 
group of words, and it is the word-group, rather than the single 
word, which should chiefly be the object of study. 

And once our pupils have acquired through varied exercises 
some facility in reading Latin, that is, in taking in thoughts as 
the Latin language expresses them, it is not at all difficult to 
arouse their interest in the fine art of translation. They can then 
easily be led to see that translation, or the art of expressing in 
our own language ideas that we have obtained from a foreign 
language, is essentially an exercise in English composition and 
should be correlated with the work in their English classes. And 
here we should endeavor to gain the co-operation of the English 
department in order that we may assure to our pupils the fullest 
possible benefit from practice with what no less an authority than 
James Russell Lowell calls the finest of educational instruments, 
translation from the Latin. Freed from the shackles of attempt- 
ing to translate in order to see what the Latin sentence means, the 
student will gradually learn to express himself in English that is 
flexible and idiomatic, perhaps even at times beautiful. It will be 
the part of the Latin teacher in every year, and especially in the 
Virgil year, to develop the sense of beauty and the power of liter- 
ary appreciation, by drawing the student’s attention to the varying 
types of groups of words, the artistic order of words, chiasmus, 
the interlocked order, the enclosed order, emphasis, color, dra- 
matic suspense. It will then become a fascinating study to see 
how far and by what means these literary qualities, or some of 
them, at least, can be reproduced in English. And the student so 
trained will not think so poorly of the resources of his mother- 
tongue as to imagine that there is only one type of English sen- 
tence, that, namely, which begins with the subject and has the 
verb next. Let me illustrate this point. In the third Aeneid, 
Virgil sings, 
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Sicanio praetenta sinu iacet insula contra 
Plemyrium undosum, 


“Stretched before the Sicilian bay lies an island opposite wavy 
Plemyrium.” 


This picturesque passage the docile pupil, trained to translate first 
the subject and then the verb, renders, “An island lies opposite 
wavy Plemyrium stretched before the Sicilian bay.” This is as if 
one were to take Browning’s splendid line, 


“Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay,” 


and make it read, “Trafalgar lay full in face bluish mid the burn- 
ing water,” thereby losing picturesqueness, color, dramatic sus- 
pense, ina word, poetry. Instead of thus dulling the perception of 
beauty, let us rather lead our pupils to approach the Latin poet 
or prose writer as an artist, whose color and chiaroscuro are to 
be as reverently regarded as those of a master in painting. From 
time to time, it will be well to read aloud, or assign for private 
reading, passages from fine translations of the authors that the 
class is studying. This will prove on the whole inspiring, rather 
than discouraging, and will kindle in our young Latinists renewed 
interest in the difficult but fascinating art of translation, an art 
that has appealed to English poets so diverse as Robert Browning 
and Robert Bridges. 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE SERVICE BuREAU For CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS 





By Frances E. Sabin, Director 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 





A. The Publication Known as Latin Notes 


The subscription list for Latin Notes, a four-page bulletin pub- 
lished by the Service Bureau eight times during the school year, 
contained 1200 names at the end of June. Since the first issue 
did not appear until December, the comparatively large number 
of subscribers was most gratifying. ‘The subscription price is 
fifty cents. Readers of the CLassicaL JOURNAL are requested to 
give as much publicity as possible to this leaflet. 


B. Latin Notes Supplements For Sale 

1. Proper names in the first six books of the Aeneid with the Eng- 
lish pronunciation indicated. Prepared with the assistance of 
Harry E. Burton, Professor of Latin at Dartmouth College, 
and others. Ten cents. . 

2. Some allusions in English literature to the Aeneid, classified 
for the convenience of the teacher under the book and the line. 
Prepared with the assistance of students in Milwaukee-Dow- 
ner College, Milwaukee. Single copies, 10 cents; 30 or more, 
5 cents each. 

3. A bibliography for the study of Vergil. Prepared by Nelson 
G. McCrea, Professor of Latin at Columbia University. This 
is quite as valuable for college instructors as for the secondary 
teacher. Single copies, 10 cents. 

4. Some famous stories about the Romans — fifteen easy Latin 
narratives with fourteen pictures; suitable for sight reading 
in the first year. Single copies, 10 cents; 30 or more, 5 cents 
each. 

5. Twenty interesting stories about Caesar, taken from transla- 
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tions of classical authors. Single copies, 10 cents; 30 or more, 
5 cents each. 


Announcement of Supplements to be Printed As Funds Become 
Available 


1. A study of the comparative syntax of the Latin, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, and German grammars, based upon the points rec- 
ommended in the Classical Survey Report for a four-year Latin 
course, and illustrated with concrete examples. Prepared by Ran- 
dolph Scott, University of Pennsylvania, in consultation with Dr. 
Roland G. Kent. 

2. A Roman Home, by David Swing —a story about Cicero and 
his family. 

3. One hundred and thirteen quotations from the translation of 
Cicero’s Letters which the teacher will find helpful in interesting 
pupils in the personality of this author. Prepared by Lucia Spooner, 
High School, Evanston, IIl.; additions and revision by students in 
the University of North Carolina. 

4. The Worm Turns, or The Latin Grammar Speaks —a Musi- 
cal Comedy for Latin Pupils, by Julia Frances Wood, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

5. Suggestions for classical club programs and entertainments 
interesting to Greek and Latin students — a summary at some length 
of paragraphs in the Current Events Department of the CLAssicaL 
Journat for the last ten years. Prepared by Clara Radell, High 
School, Pittsburgh, Kas. 

6. Roman Dress, by Fannie Sherman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. A comprehensive list of pictures useful to the teacher of Latin, 
classified under the headings of important topics. Compiled by 
Edith Sanford, New Haven, Conn. 

8. Postage stamps with Latin legends. Prepared by Dr. Roland 
G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 


C. Material Ready For Distribution In Mimeographed Form 

(Sent out as a loan upon payment of postage, or sold for a 
nominal price. For details, see the October Latin Notes in which 
99 items are listed, and later issues. ) 
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D. Co-operation 


There are various ways in which teachers may render assist- 
ance to the Bureau. Some of them are suggested below: 


1. 


Making the Bureau known to the classical teachers of the 
country through correspondence, by talks at classical meetings, 
or by publication of a news item in papers and periodicals. 
Securing subscriptions to Latin Notes and selling its Supple- 
ments. 

Contributing ideas in constructive form for the Bureau to 
work out. 

Writing a short article occasionally for the Notes or for use 
in the files of the Bureau. 

Finding material suitable for a Supplement. 

Sending in items of news or professional information from 
the state in which one is living or from other sources. 

Helping in the completion of projects which have been started. 
Volunteering to help in answering some of the many letters 
which come to the Bureau and which any experienced teacher 
can attend to quite as well as the Director. 




















FRANK FROST ABBOTT 





Died at Montreux, Switzerland 
July 23, 1924 


The Faculty of Princeton University places on its record this 
Minute regarding the death of Professor Frank Frost Abbott: 

After full preparation, based on his Yale training and sub- 
sequent study, and after seven years’ service on the Faculty of 
Yale, he entered on his earlier career of fourteen years in the 
formative period of the University of Chicago, where his rare 
scholarship and large constructive influence on general plans and 
policies soon won him high recognition. 

His later career of eighteen years belongs to Princeton. Of 
his life and influence here this Minute can make but brief notice. 
Some fuller tribute is needed to delineate with just expression 
the portrait of his gentle, studious spirit. 

His mind was historical and his field was political and social 
Roman civilization, as disclosed in its language, literature and 
antiquities, in its unbroken continuity of life, and notably in 
its relation to the problems of to-day. A fine instance of this 
sweep of vision is his recent book on “Roman Politics,” written 
down to the general understanding, yet not a weakened populariz- 
ing of his theme, but the fine summing and simplifying done by a 
master — only the things of prime importance, the main architect- 
ural lines surely drawn and all else discarded. This book, more 
than any other thing he wrote, shows in general the structure of 
his thinking. His more elaborated works reveal his scholarship 
in detail as well as in the large. Herein may be noted his 
breadth of view, affluence of knowledge, critical strictness, fine 
exactness and above all his sanity of historical judgment. It is 
gratifying to learn that competent judges believe his forth- 
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coming work on “Roman Municipal Government” will prove to 
be his crowning achievement. 

To his students he was an enlightening teacher and faithful 
adviser. In our councils he was neither contentious nor silent, 
and always considerate. His temper was not controversial, but 
tolerant and patiently deliberative, and his quiet advice, never 
obtruded, was eagerly sought. His horizon was wider than his 
own work and he was always thinking of what was beyond it — 
the work of other men, other fields, other times — and thus came 
to find his refreshment in reflecting calmly on the larger themes 
of human life. 

His gentle friendliness endeared him to all and his uncomplain- 
ing endurance of long and discouraging illness has left us a shin- 


ing example not to be forgotten. 
ANDREW FLEMING WEST 
Georce B. McCLELLAN 
Epwarp Capps 


























Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.) 


PROFESSOR CROISET AND HOMERIC ABSTRACTS 


Readers of this journal are familia, with the controversy carried 
on by Professor Bolling and myself in regard to the statistics for 
the Homeric abstracts as given by Professor Croiset. After these 
statistics had appeared I published an article in which I tried to show 
that they are absolutely wrong and that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
show essentially the same number of abstracts. Professor Bolling 
defended Croiset with great warmth and attempted to show that I 
had entirely failed to comprehend Croiset’s meaning and that when 
Croiset used the word “Iliad” he did not mean the entire poem but 
only certain books which made up the original Iliad. He then pre- 
pared a table from these original books, and demonstrated that the 
figures given by Croiset are essentially correct. Certain books 
now a part of the Iliad were excluded from this consideration. 

Recently I was visited by the distinguished Délégué Général of 
the Association Guillaume Bude, Jean Malye, and I asked him what 
he thought was the correct version of these statistics. He immediately 
replied that he would consult Professor Croiset himself and thus 
the matter could be settled. He has written me as follows: 

J’ai vu M. Maurice Croiset, qui me charge de son meilleur souve- 
nir pour vous. Vous avez tout a fait raison: les statistiques de M. 
Croiset couvrent, en effet, toute ’ILIADE et toute lODYSSEE; 
par conséquent le dernier livre de 1 ODYSSEE, ainsi que le dixiéme 
de ’ILIADE ont bien fait l’objet de sa statistique. Il a fait sa 
statistique d’aprés le lexique homérique d’Ebeling. M. Croiset a, 
peut-étre, compté plusieurs fois la repétition d’un méme cas, ce qui 
expliquerait le désaccord entre les résultats auxquels vous et lui 
étiez parvenus. 

Le Délégué Général, Jean Malye. 

It is rare that any Homeric argument can be settled to the com- 
plete satisfaction of both sides, but this statement from Croiset him- 
self is, of course, the end of the matter. 





NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Joun A. Scorr 
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CICERO, IN CATILINAM I. 16 


Quae quidem (sica) quibus abs te initiata sacris ac devota sit 
nescio, quod eam necesse putas esse in consulis corpore defigere. 
This is a passage that can be rendered with the greatest facility 


by giving to quod the meaning ‘that.’ Indeed, the reader instinctively 
feels that quod . . . putas somehow is all but a substitute for ut . . . 
putes. Had it so been written by Cicero, certainly no one would 
ever have questioned the ut-clause. 

A rather awkard question of syntax thus arises; and, rather than 
face it, the editors generally have followed one another in falling 
back upon a clumsy and by no means convincing ellipsis which al- 
lows to quod its standard causal meaning, i.e. “(and this I say), be- 
cause,” etc. 

This seems so obviously not the meaning of the speaker that it 
may be worth while to consider whether any valid ground may be 
found for the rendering ‘that,’ to which we so instinctively incline. 

The poet Martial has many interesting quod-clauses, and it will 
be seen that the following is of exactly the same character as the 
Ciceronian example above: 

Epigr. viii. 21. 3 ff.: 

Roma rogat. Placidi numquid te pigra Bootae 

Plaustra vehunt, lento quod nimis axe venis? 

Rome is on the eve of the emperor’s arrival; and the poet, eager 
for the coming light of day, thus apostrophizes the morning star: 
“Rome implores thee. Does the slow wain of calm Bootes bear thee, 
that thou comest with so tardy a pace?’ Compare also another case 
of the same sort: 

Epigr. vii. 86, 1 ff.: 

Ad natalicias dapes vocabar, 

Essem cum tibi, Sexte, non amicus. 

Quid factum est, rogo, quid repente factum est, 

Post tot pignora nostra, post tot annos 

Quod sum praeteritus vetus sodalis? 

In this passage the writer complains of the coldness of a friend 
who used to honor him when they were not intimate, and now, after 
years of association, fails to invite him to a birthday feast: “What 
has happened, I pray, what has suddenly happened after so many 
pledges, so many years, that I, an old comrade, am passed over?” 

It is very clear that we have to do here with a special idiom, and 
that the Ciceronian sentence on which this note is based is by no 
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means anomalous. The larger the number of examples examined, 
the more difficult it is to believe in the ellipsis theory. "The meaning 
of quod obviously is ‘that,’ and not ‘because.’ 

It is not yet generally recognized that, in a complex sentence, the 
position of the subordinate clause not infrequently affects the inter- 
pretation very profoundly. This may be seen by considering an 
example from Martial in which the quod-clause precedes: 

Epigr. xii. 89: 

Quod lana caput alligas, Charine, 

Non aures tibi sed dolent capilli. 

These lines are at the expense of a bald individual who complains 
of an ear-ache as an excuse for muffling up his head and thus con- 
cealing his lack of hair. As it stands, quod appears to belong to the 
category “as for the fact that;” ic. “ As for the fact that you bind 
up your head, Charinus, it’s your hair, not your ears, that is in 


pain. 
If, however, the couplet be rewritten so as to give second place 


to the quod-clause, the effect is quite different: 


Non aures tibi sed dolent capilli, 
Quod lana caput alligas, Charine. 


With this order, “as for the fact that” is quite out of place as an 
interpretation of quod; instead, we are instinctively moved to ‘that,’ 
just as in the Ciceronian example above: “It’s not a case of pain in 
the ears but in the hair that you bind up your head, Charinus.” 

This seems to be the solution of in Catilinam i. 16. In that sen- 
tence, quod is associated with the category ‘as for the fact that,’ 
but the postposition of the clause approximates the meaning to that 
of ut . . . putes, and the proper rendering of quod is ‘that.’ 

How closely quod with the indicative may approach ut and the 
subjunctive is well illustrated by another somewhat different passage 
in Martial: 

Epigr. ix. 70. 9 ff.: 

Non nostri faciunt tibi guod tua tempora sordent, 

Sed faciunt mores, Caeciliane, tui. 

These words refer to a person who bewails the evil times in which 
he lives, and Martial retorts: “It’s not our behavior, but yours, 
Caecilianus, that makes the times seem mean.” Here faciunt quod 
certainly means ‘bring it about that,’ and faciunt ut would have been 


‘ entirely in place. 


) T 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. C. Nutrine 














Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. ULtMan 
University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate ce to them in the class- 
room. Teachers are sequoia’ to send questions about their teaching problems 
to B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far 
as possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the 
same address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials which they have found helpful. These will be published if they 
seem useful to others.] 

Latin for English 

Two good instances of what Payson S. Wild aptly calls pseudo- 
mathy have recently come to light. One is from the Chicago Tri- 
bune, which styles itself the World’s Greatest Newspaper: “The 
mittimi which locked them within prison walls were flashed in view.” 
The other is from a Chicago and Alton Railroad circular: “The 
two great metropoli of the West.” It would not help matters for 
us teachers of the classics to boycott the Chicago Tribune and the 
Chicago and Alton, but one thing we can do: teach our pupils to 
know better so that when they go out in the world and become re- 
porters, editors, copy writers or just plain human beings, they will 
avoid these pitfalls. 

In the “Hints” for June, 1923, I mentioned other examples of 
this sort of thing: curriculi, this data, an agenda, confusion of alumni 
and alumnae. 

Others that I have noted are vertebraes (in the advertisement of 
a famous university press), insignias, an insignia, afflati. 

Please send me other examples for my collection. 


Parallels 

R. H. L., “column conductor” of the Chicago Tribune, supplies 
this month’s parallel : 

The boys down at New Carlisle, a village in Indiana, got tired of having 
another boy, Chance Crouch, forever pointed out to them as a model. Chance 
was the brightest boy in school; the prize golden text wrangler in Sunday 
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school; the neatest boy in town; the most obedient boy in New Carlisle; in 
fact, Chance was perfect. So the other boys laid for Chance and they rolled 
him in the mud and blacked his eyes and just mussed him all up. Which 
reminds one of the Athenians exiling Aristides the Just, their greatest citi- 
zen, because they got pains in the stomach hearing him called “The Just.” 
Chance Crouch can read about Aristides when his eyes get well and he'll 
discover the astounding fact that human nature doesn’t change much. 


What’s the Use 
Under this title Miss Stella L. Lange of Kirksville, Mo., High 
School sends the following, a useful supplement to the “Bobs”: 


Two girls are seated on opposite sides of a table, one studying Latin, one 

history. 

Ist girl: (with history book) Why on earth do you study that tiresome 
Latin? It will never do you one bit of good. Now there’s some sense 
in history and English and science but no one ever thinks of Latin 
after leaving school. I wouldn't take it. But I suppose your mother 
makes you do it. 

2nd girl: But I like it. 

Ist girl: Like it! How perfectly ridiculous. — Well, I have a long history 
lesson tonight. (She becomes absorbed in her book, then begins to 
frown and twist.) Oh, those awful words. Why do authors use such 
big ones? I wonder what propinquity means, and I left my dictionary 
at school. 

2nd girl: Why, that’s easy. It means nearness. 

[st girl: (astonished) How did you know that? 

2nd girl: Propinquus is the Latin word for near. 

‘Ist girl: (studies a while longer, then sighs) What's the difference be- 
tween immigration and emigration? I never can remember. 

2nd girl: It’s easy if you know Latin. Jn meants into and e means out. 

lst girl: (after a while) For pity’s sake, did you ever hear of a plenipo- 
tentiary? 

2nd girl: No, but I think I can tell you what it means. Plenus means full, 
and potentia means power, so it must mean one who has full power. 

Ist girl: (grudgingly) I suppose you’re right. Perhaps Latin does help 
a little in history. Now for English. (She takes another book and 

studies for a while.) Say, what do you suppose Byron meant by call- 
ing Wahington “The Cincinnatus of the West?” 

2nd girl: Oh, don’t you know? Our Latin teacher told us the story of Cin- 
cinnatus the other day. He was a Roman farmer who was called to 
be dictator. After the war he went back to his farm. 

Ist girl: Oh, I see. (after a little while, rather meekly) I suppose when 
Keats talks about “Bacchus and his pards” that has something to do 
with Latin too. 

2nd girl: Yes, indeed. Oh, I must tell you some of the lovely stories 
of Greek and Roman mythology. 
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lst girl: (rather shamefaced and hesitating) Listen,—do you think ! 
could begin Latin next term? 
2nd girl (gleefully) Why, of course! And then we can study together. 


Suggestions for the Latin Newspaper 
On the suggestion of an old friend of these “Hints” the following 
hints have been prepared for newspaper editors: 


It is unsafe to rely on class texts for words for the Latin newspaper. A 
good English-Latin dictionary is essential. 

If given free rein, the high school student will invariably write, or at 
least formulate, his stories in English and then put them, word for word, 
into Latin, with little regard for idioms or underlying meaning. Patient 
suggestion, guidance, and correction on the part of the teacher, coupled 
with the wise use of the dictionary on the part of the pupil, will clear up this 
difficulty in time. 

Sometimes an English word will have several meanings in Latin; e. g., 
“one” may be quis, quidam, or unus; “a certain” may be certus, but is 
usually quidam; “all” may be omnis, totus or quisque. Here again the dic- 
tionary will be the safest guide. 

Prepositional phrases should in general not be used to modify nouns or 
pronouns; if a participle cannot be inserted for them to modify, the sen- 
tence should be recast, perhaps with the aid of a relative clause. 

When -ne is used, it is added to the first word of the sentence. If there 
is a non in the sentence, it is put first, and the -ne added to it. 

The enclitic -que is added to the second of two words connected by it; 
e€. g., virginibus puerisque, not virginibusque pueris. 

The following English expressions are often wrongly translated into Latin: 

Editor is not editor in Latin, but redactor; or the editorial board may be 
designated by means of the word recensuerunt, preceding or following the list 
of names. To edit, then is recensere. To publish is edere. Editorial is not 
editorialis, but should be designated by some such title as Scripsit Redactor 
or Redactor Loquitur. 

A high school is not a schola alta, but a schola superior, or a ludus gram- 
matici. Freshmen are tirones. A high school student is a discipulus. 

Mr. is dominus; Miss, domina. 

To speak in public, make a speech, is orationem habere, or agere de. 

A member of a club is only figuratively a membrum; he is really a sodalis. 

An orchestra, in the modern sense, can never be translated by orchestra; 
musici, or some more round-about expression, must be used. 

To play football is pilam pedibus pulsare. 

Team in the athletic sense must be carefully distinguished from the same 
word in the expression a team of horses! In the former sense it is perhaps 
best rendered by lusores. 

Dates are often mistranslated. All numerals, of course, should be Roman. 
Years should be counted, when ancient Rome is under discussion, from the 
founding of the city in 753 B. C. Since the Romans always “counted both 
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ends,” the desired year B. C. must be subtracted from 754; e. g., 44 B. C. was 
the 710th year from the founding of the city, and is expressed in Latin 
anno DCCX A.U.C. (for ab urbe condita). When the year to be expressed 
is one of modern times, the correct expression is, of course, Anno Domini. 
As to the day of the month, the Roman method of expression is quite unlike 
the English. Grammars or Caesar texts should be carefully consulted before 
the student attempts to write a date in Latin. For week the Romans had no 
exact equivalent; we may use hebdomas, -adis, f., or septem dies, or septem 
dierum spatium. Time of day should be indicated according to the Roman 
method of dividing the day into twelve hours; hence, four o'clock is de 
decima hora, etc. Some specific timewords that cause difficulty are: 


Early in the morning: name. 
Late in the day: multo die. 
Late at night: muita nocte. 
Ago: abhine. 


Latin Newspapers 


Remember the announcement in the October “Hints” that several 
of the best contributions to Latin newspapers will be published in 
the “Hints.” Don’t forget to send in copies of the papers. 

Mercurius, the Latin paper of Mishawaka, Ind., High School, 
will be issued in four numbers this year, beginning with October. 
Price, $.35. Mabel Gilderman, Business Manager. 

Pegasus is the name of the new Latin paper of the John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Four numbers will be issued. Price, 
$.35. Sample copy, 5 cents. Address Miss June Eddingfield. 


Teaching Caesar 


In the “Hints” for March, 1924, a teacher tells of her plan of 
assigning five different lines to each pupil in a class of about ten 
instead of assigning all pupils the same lesson of twenty-five lines. 
In that excellent and valuable paper, the Latin Bulletin of the Louis- 
ville Male High School, B. F. Wilson criticizes this plan as follows: 


Just think, boys, only five lines a day! Acccrding to the principle 
set forth, for our large classes of about thirty pupils, it might be even less! 
We cannot help comparing five lines of Caesar with our own thirty lines of 
Cicero. It is almost too good to be true. 

In thinking the matter over, we begin to wonder where the catch is. Cer- 
tainly no royal road to learning has been discovered, whereby negligent pupils 
may assimilate learning with a fraction of the effort normally required. We 
begin to wonder how long a boy remembers Latin which he has not actually 
figured out for himself, but which has instead merely been translated for 
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him. Certainly a pupil cannot derive much benefit from the work of others. 
If so, why not allow translations or “jacks” to be used? 

The idea of less tedious grammar and translations and more recreative 
matter sounds very enticing to us, however. Maybe we have considered only 
one side of the subject. If the plan is truly successful, we should like to try 
it. We should like to hear some discussion on the subject. 


The criticism is, in my opinion, justified. As a regular procedure 
throughout the year such a plan can scarcely succeed. It is, how- 
ever, a good idea to use the individual assignment occasionally (but 
with much more than five lines per pupil!) in order to cover ground 
rapidly. More extensive reading of Latin is a great need. The 
best results will come from Latin teaching if we slight neither in- 
tensive nor extensive reading. 

In the “Hints” for December, 1921, descriptions were given of 
Cicero and Vergil notebooks. Miss Edna Gieseking of the Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, Virginia, Minn., describes a sim- 
ilar notebook for Caesar : 


Since pupils in Caesar want something more than mere translation, I have 
my classes compile Caesar notebooks, supplementary to the translation of 
the Gallic War. Each pupil uses his own ideas and originality in compiling 
his notebook. Some have used water colors, paints, and pen and ink for 
sketches and drawings of weapons, making use of their abilities along these 
lines. Each year I secure pictures relating to Caesar or the Gallic War from 
George R. Swain, Ann Arbor, Mich., and the Thompson Publishing Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Under each print, when mounted in the notebook, a quotation 
from Caesar or at least the citation must be given. 

The plan of the notebook is not the same each year, but last year I had 
the pupils divide their books into seven chapters: I, The Life of Caesar, (in 
simple Latin which we had written in class, as composition) ; II, A Character 
Sketch of Caesar; III, Military Tactics and Organisation of the Roman 
Army; IV, Roman Life and Customs; V, Description of the Gauls, Germans, 
and Britons; V1, Synopsis of the Four Books of Caesar; VI, Quotations 
(from Caesar and references made to him in literature). Each chapter had 
a distinctive and suggestive picture on its introductory page and many 
scattered throughout. Some of the covers were real works of art and were 
quite suggestive of old Roman days. Some of the contents were typewritten, 
others printed by hand and then sent to the binder to be bound into real 
volumes. 

By means of this plan each pupil derived an excellent knowledge of affairs 
relating to Caesar, which he would not have acquired had he not put forth 
the effort himself. Since each one had an opportunity to make use of his 
literary or artistic ability, and even poetical inclinations in clever dedications 
and closing remarks, great interest and enthusiasm were shown in the work. 

I feel I get better results from teaching Caesar by this method than any 
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other I have tried for it gives each pupil a means of expressing himself and of 
making use of other talents, if he does not have any particular ability and 
interest in the translation of the Gallic War. 


Punning Riddles 


A correspondent who prefers to remain anonymous under the 
name “Old Fogy” makes some strictures on the pronunciations in- 
volved in the “Punning Riddles” previously published: 


In glancing through the Journal for June my eye was caught by this title 
on page 582. Of course the prime purpose of such exercises is to heighten the 
student’s interest, but it should not be done at the expense of accuracy. En- 
tering freshmen are too uncertain in their pronunciation of Latin at best, 
and ought not to be aggravated by an exercise which will lead to error in 
sound or accent. If these are preserved, all right. 

In the groups of riddles from eight schools no list was quite correct. 
From Kewanee Nos. 2 and 4 ignore quantities and so cause mispronunciation. 
Long a does not give the sound of pack, nor long i of English sis. 

In the Pontiac group spero does not spell sparrow phonetically, nor does 
final s in satis have the z-sound as in the English verb is. 

From Libertyville, nos is not like English nose, o in robur has not the 
short sound, nor does j in jussi suggest “juicy.” In amans and multis the 
pun involves wrong accent in the Latin words, to say nothing of the sound 
of mul-. 

Wharton, Texas: pun in custos requires two wrong vowel sounds and in 
tellus one. 

Greensboro, Md.: fidus has to be pronounced very carelessly to sound like 
feed us. 

Dundee, Mich.: English pronunciation of Latin evidently is used, and in 
No. 3 the pun requires wrong accent. 

Fort Fairfield, Me.: note tense of gestit. 

Henryville, Ind.: puns require English pronunciation of invitus and (ap- 
proximate) “Roman” pronunciation of aes, while dare has to be made a 
monosyllable. 

Such examples as these are calculated to do more harm than good. Teach- 
ers should insist that only such polyglot puns be made as preserve true 
sounds and accents in the foreign-language words so used. 


I too have had my qualms about this matter. In the first place, 
I withheld from publication scores of puns which did even greater 
violence to the pronunciation. In the second place, I tried at times 
to divide them into groups, according as the Roman or the English 
pronunciation was necessary (cf, the “Hints” for April, October, 
December, 1923). I do not think, however, that the extent of the 
atrociousness of the pun is reflected in the pronunciation of the 
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student, except in a few cases. To one of these exceptions I called 
attention in the “Hints” for April, 1923, referring to post: “It nec- 
essitates the English pronunciation and is apt to harm the Latin 
pronunciation of this particular word.” On the other hand, it is 
obvious that the pronunciation of Latin will at least not be helped 
by weak puns. Such have only interest and vocabulary value. A 
good pun like emit ( a mitt) has pronunciation value as well. 


Conundrums 


Latin pupils of the Grundy Center, Ia., High School (Carol 
Haughton, teacher) devised the following: 

Why are lazy people like deponent verbs? They are never active. 

How is the present tense of the third conjugation like a conceited person? 
I predominates — you is there but comes last (i in the ending of all forms ex- 
cept o in first singular and u in third plural). 


Questions and Answers 


In the “Hints” for December, 1921, I saw a description of Vergil 
notebooks. Where can I get the picture, “Aeneas at the Court of 
Dido,” mentioned there? 

Obtainable from the Thompson Publishing Co., in a 4x5 print for 
two cents (catalog No. 1173B). A beautiful sepia print, about 
10x12 inches, may be obtained from the Louvre, Paris, for about 
$.50. 

Miss Edith M. Sanford is preparing a list of pictures and topics 
for Vergil which will be published soon by the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers. 


The Classical Reading Circle 


Professor A. M. Rovelstad, Chairman of the Committee in the 
Reading Circle, sends the following announcements for the coming 
year: 

The Classical Reading Circle will be continued this school year. 
This plan offers classical teachers a convenient way to extend their 
reading in Latin and Greek authors. Those who are interested may 
find the List of Latin Authors and the Plan of Procedure in the 
Classical Journal for October, 1923, and the List of Greek Authors 
in the November number. Articles dealing with the characteristics 
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of the Latin authors appeared in several numbers of the Journal 
during the school year. 

If the October and November numbers are not available, the 
reader may send to the undersigned (enclosing a stamped self-ad- © 
dressed envelope) for an outline of the Lists of Authors and the 
Plan of Procedure. But he may send to the vice-president of the 
Classical Association in his state, if it is more convenient. How- 
ever, many of the vice-presidents are including copies of the outline 
in their regular letters to members of the Association in their re- 
spective states. 

Every prospective reader is urged to register in any convenient 
manner with the undersigned by stating his address and the authors 
and works desired. If he wishes in addition a list of representative 
text books for each author, he may include four cents in stamps. 
Any further information will gladly be furnished on request. 





